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LUMMUS Specdex HYDRAULIC PUMP 


It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin #642 
which has all the details. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
@eeoeeeeeee#eeeeee#eesdreeese#e#e?teeeee @ 


Continental’s IMPROVED “E-J” Tramper 


} 





Powerful—Compact—Practically Noiseless 


Continental’s E-J Tramper has long been 
noted as the strongest, simplest and most 
easily operated ever offered ginners. New 
improvements have now made it more ef- 
ficient than ever before. 

This cross section view shows some of 
the outstanding features of this Tramper, 
which measures up in every detail of de- 
sign, construction and performance to Con- 
tinental quality standards. 


For complete description, write for 
Bulletin 187-A. 


Continental 
GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS ¢* MEMPHIS 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





MATCH YOUR JOB 
of Materials Handling... 


with LINK-BELT Bucket Elevators and Screw Conveyors 


7 LINK-BELT offers you the most 
diversified line of both... plus 
wide engineering experience 


MOVE bulk materials with top efficiency. 
Choose your bucker elevators and screw con- 
veyors from the complete Link-Belt line . . . 
engineered to meet your exact requirements. 

For maximum results — different ma- 
terials and varying conditions require specific 
types of materials handling equipment. That's 
why Link-Belt builds many types and sizes 
of enclosed conveying equipment . . . the 
widest range of bucket elevators and screw 
conveyors. 

When you need bucket elevators or screw 
conveyors . . . choose them from the most 
diversified quality line on the market. Call 
in Link-Belt, the world’s leading manufac- 
turer of elevating and conveying machinery. 


Midwest soybean oil mill uses several combinations 
of Link-Belt Bucket Elevators and Screw Conveyors 
to insure smooth flow of beans throughout process. 


Centrifugal discharge 

bucket elevator runs at 

high speeds for high 

capacities. Suitable for Helicoid or Sectional Conveyor Screws — for general screw 

most materials. conveyor applications, —- may also be furnished in the 
metal and finish best suited to your purpose and with 
components selected from the most complete line. 


BUCKET ELEVATORS AND SCREW CONVEYORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2. 
Distributors Throughout the South. 12,340-C 
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| 50 LBS. NET 


ALL POPULAR 
VARIETIES | 
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ACID DELINTED ? 
TRIPLE GRADED ‘4 : 
CERESAN TREATED : 4 
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ROWN-STREETS PROCESS } 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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LONE STAR BAG 


ESTABLISHED 


“ BAGGING Co. 


Shirticth Anniversary 
1921 — 195] 


THIRTY YEARS st THIRTY YEARS 
OF SERVICE OF PROGRESS 


Our Company was organized and its operations 
were started on the first day of October, 1921. 
Its beginning was modest. Today we rank high 
in the industrial world. And we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Oil Mills, Cotton Gins and Com- 
presses for their help in attaining this goal, and 
to all of you we say “Thank you most sincerely.” 


May our friendships continue through the years 
—even unto future generations. 
M. M. FELD, President 


Lone Star Bag & Bagging Co. 
Houston, Texas 
BENJAMIN FELD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT os W.W. LESSER, VICE PRESIDENT 


C. H. LEWIS, VICE PRESIDENT ANDSALES MANAGER @ HERBERT LEVY, secy. @ M. H. KAPLAN, TREAs. 
LOUIS MARKS, asst. secy. @e W. G. (BILL) FULLICK, AssT. TREAS. @ LEO KAPLAN, asst. To V. P. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


Volume 52 September 29, 1951 Number 20 


Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers and Editorial Staff 


RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and 


General Superintendent 
DICK HAUGHTON, Jr. 
President and Advertising Manager ANN JARRATT SORENSEN 


Edstorial Assistant 
GEORGE H. TRAYLOR — 
Executive Vice-President and Washington Representative 


7 (Editorial Only) 
-T 
Secretary-Treasurer FRED BAILEY 
IVAN J. CAMPBELL 740 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Vice-Pressdent and Editor Washington 6, D. C. 


Official Magazine of: 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 
Arizona Ginners’ Association Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ A iati Oklah Cotton Ginners’ Association 
The Carolinas Ginners’ A iati T Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 








The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ss the Official Magazine of the foregoing asso- 
ciations for official communications and news releases, but the associations are in 
no way responsible for the editorial expressions or policies contained herein. 
. 
Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 





The Cover 


THIS IS THE SEASON of har- 
vest in our broad land, the time 
of year when many different 
crops reach maturity and then 


SOUTHWESTERN find their way into food and 


feed products for our own use 


SUPPLY AND and for many of our country’s 


friends in distant lands. 
Nv VNG@sli id WORKS Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 


Phone local and long distance 
3-8314 — 3-8315 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND-OTHER 
KLAHOMA ' 
ea re wg _ OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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HANDLE Flow: aud Cartons FASTER 


or at lowes con with aw 


SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 


Portable — Low-Priced — One-Man Unit..... 


Here's a bagged feed handler 
made for your type of operations! It can help whisk 
heavy bags of flour, cereal, and meal between 
floors or in and out of trucks or freight cars in rec- 
ord time. Saves manpower, too. And it can handle 
cartons and heavy crates! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 
—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele- 
vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 
handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lift 
ing. All moving parts concealed to protect operator 


and products. All controls hydraulically operated. 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 
switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 
long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 


materials and workmanship. 


618 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Il. 


Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL 
Folding Conveyor. 


Nome__ 





Address__ 





| 


City. 





CHICAGO 
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Swine and Poultry Offer 


Cottonseed Me 


TISTS of recognized ability are co- 

operating with the Educational 
Service of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association in cottonseed meal nu- 
trition experiments. 

Dr. R. Couch, one of the many na- 
tionally-known nutrition scientists who 
are working with cottonseed meal ex- 
periments, was recently named winner 
of the 1951 American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association annual award of 
$1,000 for the most outstanding contri- 
bution to poultry nutrition research. The 
Poultry Science Association made the 
selection of the Texas A. & M. College 
professor of poultry husbandry and bio- 
chemistry and nutrition because of his 
outstanding experimental work with 
vitamins, antibiotics, insulin and lactose 
in poultry rations. 

Among other nationally 


[ ESTOCK NUTRITION SCIEN- 


recognized 


@ POULTRY RATIONS now use only limited amounts of cotton- 
seed meal, but new processing methods hold promise of producing 


meal that can be fed to poultry in unlimited amounts. 


a THE NUTRITIONAL research program 
of NCPA’s Educational Service seeks to 
maintain cottonseed meal’s leadership in 
cattle and sheep feeding and increase its 
usefulness in swine and poultry markets. 


ey Learlon G Harper 


Assistant in Nutrition, Educational Service 
National Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas 


nutritionists who are currently working 
with cottonseed meal experiments are 
Dr. George Wise, head of the North 
Carolina State College nutrition depart- 


e TOTAL VOLUME of protein needed by swine and poultry in the U.S. is much 
larger than the volume needed by cattle and sheep. This facet points up the im- 
portance of the research now underway to expand the use of cottonseed meal. 


ment, and Professor Fred Hale, in 
charge of swine experiments at Texas 
A. & M. College. Several years ago, Dr. 
Wise won similar awards for work in 
dairy cattle nutrition. Professor Hale, 
an experienced worker with cottonseed 
meal in swine rations, made outstanding 
contributions to the study of vitamin A 
in livestock rations and was honored by 
the American Medical Association. Many 
other equally well-qualified nutrition 
workers have cottonseed meal feeding 
experiments planned or in operation. 

Other states that have recently con- 
ducted research designed to expand the 
use .of cottonseed meal include South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississipi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and California. 

Accurate, respected experimental re- 
sults and conclusions from the work of 
these scientists form the background of 
the NCPA Educational Service’s nu- 
trition research program. This program 
seeks to maintain the long-established 
leadership of cottonseed meal for cattle 
and sheep and increase its usefulness in 





MORE POWER... 
LESS FUEL USED 


Put Texaco Ursa Oil X** to work for you and enjoy full, dependable 
Diesel power, reduced fuel consumption and lower maintenance costs. 
Here’s how this fine oil does it: 

Texaco Ursa Oil X** is fully detergent and dispersive. It cleans 
as it lubricates . .. prevents power-robbing carbon, gum and sludge. 
Rings stay free, ports stay clear and valves function smoothly. This 
means better compression and combustion, full power and reduced 
fuel consumption. Texaco Ursa Oil X** gives full protection against 
wear and guards against rust whether Diesels are running or idle. 
Texaco Ursa Oil X** is your best bet for greater efficiency and 
economy. 

To keep metal surfaces rust-free, protect them with Texaco Rust- 
proof Compound or Texaco Rustproof Compound (Spray). These 
effective products form a soft, self-healing waterproof film that pre- 
vents new rust, loosens rust that has already formed and prevents 
further corrosion. Its long-lasting protection gives you a big saving. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer work with you to bring down 
costs throughout your mill. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RBI AE m= 
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TEXACO Lubricants, Fuels and 
Lubrication Engineering Service 





TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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the important poultry and swine feed 
markets. 

Increased competition 
supplements for cattle and sheep and 
new developments in livestock produc- 
tion management make it essential that 
feeding research be continued and kept 
fresh. Otherwise ,manufacturers of com- 
petitive feeds may claim, through ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, that ex- 
periments with cottonseed products are 
outdated. 

Also, processing developments within 
the cottonseed crushing industry make 
it desirable to continue experiments 
which may guide both the mills and 
feeders. Recently, definite trend has 
developed in the industry toward pre- 
press solvent extraction methods which 
will produce cottonseed meal with a fat 
content as low as one-half of one per- 
cent. Both mills and feeders are anxious 
for information on what effect this 
lower fat content will have on the feed- 
ing value of the meal. Extensive ex- 
periments are now being planned to pro- 
vide these answers. 

Poultry and swine rations 
limited amounts of cottonseed meal, as 
it is now commonly processed. Past re- 
search has shown that it efficiently and 
economically supplies part of the pro- 
tein for those rations but should be 
limited to nine percent of pig rations and 
five or six percent of rations fed laying 
hens. Soybean meal is quite commonly 
used at much higher rates and has been 
successfully used to supply all the sup- 
plemental protein when vitamins, min- 
erals and antibiotics are fed with it. 

Both mills and poultry and swine 
feeders will benefit from research which 
will remove restrictions on the use of 
cottonseed meal in those rations. Poten- 
tially, the protein in cottonseed meats 
is well suited for much larger use in 
poultry and hog feeds. The total volume 
of protein needed by poultry and swine 
in this country is much larger than the 
volume needed by cattle and sheep. 

The Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory and certain state experiment 
stations have been actively cooperating 
with the Educational Service in study- 
ing processing methods which will pro- 
duce cottonseed meal suitable for un- 
limited use in poultry and swine rations. 
Encouraging progress has been made 
during the last two years and it appears 
that the industry will soon have avail- 
able information on how to produce this 
desirable type of cottonseed meal. 

Experimental meals of this nature 
have been produced in commercial mills 
under the direction of Dr. A. M. 
Altschul, head of the protein and carbo- 
hydrate division of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. Processing 
conditions were carefully controlled ac- 
cording to Dr. Altschul’s specifications 
but it was not necessary to use any ma- 
chinery not already in the mill. These 
experimental meals were placed with 
nutrition workers in state and United 
States Department of Agriculture ex- 
periment stations where they were com- 
pared, in feeding tests, with other pro- 
tein concentrates and with the type of 
cottonseed meal which is now produced 
by most commercial mills. Results in- 
dicate that these experimental cotton- 
seed meals may be used in unlimited 
amounts for swine and poultry and that 
they compare very favorably with other 
protein concentrates which are now 
being used much more extensively than 
cottonseed meal in rations fed poultry 
and hogs. 


between feed 


use only 


10 


In one test, pigs received a ration 
containing 43 percent of cottonseed 
meal. When the special process meal was 
used, the pigs remained healthy and 
produced excellent gains. With regular 
cottonseed meal fed at this high rate, 
severe death losses occurred. (Regular 
cottonseed meal is efficient and non- 
toxic to pigs when limited to nine per- 
cent of the ration. No cottonseed meal 
is toxic to cattle or sheep.) 

The experimental meal was compared 
with a commercial cottonseed meal to 
supply all the supplemental protein for 
laying hens. After three months storage, 
eggs produced by the hens fed the ex- 
perimental meal were still of good 
quality. Eggs produced by the hens fed 
this large amount of regular cottonseed 
meal had olive colored yolks and pink 
colored albumen. 

Another test compared the exper- 
imental meal with tankage to provide all 
the supplemental protein for pigs. The 
experimental meal, supplemented with 
vitamin Bu, produced gains equal to 
those produced by tankage For many 
years, tankage has been considered a 
standard protein supplement for hogs 

These and other experiments were re- 
ported and discussed at a _ cottonseed 
meal nutrition conference jointly spon- 


by the Educational Service and 
the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory last November. This conference 
gave all interested research workers an 
opportunity to study the experiments, 
evaluate the progress which had been 
made, and make plans for future work. 

Following the conference, additional 
experimental cottonseed meals were 
produced. These were allotted to ex- 
periment stations where they have been 
tested in feeding trials. 

Results of these feeding experiments 
will be presented and discussed at 
another cottonseed meal nutrition con- 
ference to be held at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory on Nov. 
5-7, 1951. The first two days of the con- 
ference will be devoted to nutrition dis- 
cussions and will be of special interest 
to experiment station workers and nu- 
trition specialists employed by cotton- 
seed crushing mills or feed manufac- 
turers. The final day of the conference, 
November 7, will be devoted to discus- 
sions of processing methods which may 
produce cottonseed meal suitable for 
feeding poultry and swine in unlimited 
amounts. Oil mill people and oil mill 
machinery manufacturers will be pri- 
marily interested in these processing 
discussions. 


sored 


ow Washington Bureau 


By 


FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e USDA Ponders °52 Production Sched- 
ules—Agriculture Department farm pro- 
duction planners are running into some 
unusually knotty problems in making 
up their crop and livestock schedules 
for 1952. For many of those problems 
there simply is no easy answer. 

Some of the most troublesome prob- 
lems are these: 

1. How much new 
available, or needed, 
duction? 

2. Can fertilizer output be maintained 
or increased to meet farm needs? 

3. How much farm labor will be avail- 
able and how much will be needed? 

4. Will price incentives be high enough 
to protect farmers against rising pro- 
duction costs? 

5. Should another 17-million-bale cot- 
ton crop be asked, or should some 
acreage be shifted to feed grains? 

USDA Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration officials are working on 
preliminary goals to be sent to field of- 
fices in the states for discussion later 
this year. Final goals on most crops will 
be announced in January, if present 
plans are carried out. 


machinery will be 
to maintain pro- 


e Less Steel for Farm Machinery—The 
Department is about ready to concede 
defeat after months of argument with 
defense production officials in an effort 
to obtain steel for increased machinery 
production. Most observers here are now 
convinced that steel for new farm ma- 
chines will be cut back, by perhaps 20 
or 25 percent. 
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This would be a severe blow to the 
Department, but Secretary Brannan told 
the Senate Agriculture Committee last 
week that he believed farmers can get 
by with fewer new machines next year, 
but that if the cut were extended for 
more than one year the result would 
prove a serious handicap to farmers. 

Early this year Brannan fired PMA 
Administrator Ralph Trigg because 
Trigg wasn’t making enough headway 
with DPA on firm commitments for steel 
and other farm production facilities. He 
named Gus Geissler to succeed Trigg, 
but Gus Geissler found that he, too, was 
up against a stone wall. Ironically, 
Trigg has landed with DPA as a chief 
expeditor in charge of allocating steel 
for non-defense use, including farm ma- 
chinery. 

Trigg, despite his intimate knowledge 
of the importance of machinery for 
farmers, is unable to do much because 
he has orders from Mobilizer Wilson to 
fill the orders of defense agencies first, 
and then give civilian users what is 
left over, if any. 


e Fertilizers a Problem, Too — Brannan 
now is putting the heaviest pressure 
toward getting fertilizer prodi uction up. 
He is telling defense agencies and con- 
gressional committees that supplies of 
nitrogen and superphosphates are the 
principal limiting factor on farm pro- 
duction for 1952. 

He has asked for 500,000 more tons of 
nitrogen. He wrangled tax-rebate prom- 
ises for the construction of new plant 
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STRENGTH and CONVENIENCE .... 
two “money-saving” advantages of 


RIVERSIDE MILLS’ smaller BAGGING BALE 


Read why this bale is one of the nation’s most popular! 


CALL US 
OR OUR 
NEAREST 
REPRESENTA 
TIVE 


The Riverside Mills Southern Star Bale, being 30% smaller than 
the ordinary bale, is easier to open (twist buckle), easier to 
handle, easier to store, easier to transport! Less 


wart «brag CO storage space and fewer men are needed to handle 
1222 Exchange g£. : 
Memphis, Tenn. the Southern Star Bale - which means a reduction 
ROBERT BURGHER 
4107 Turtle Creek Blvd in storage and labor costs for you! AND . 
Dallas, Texas 
MASON JACKSON CO a recent report by an independent laboratory 
525 Spring Street, 
Shreveport, La 
a ° ot. ging .. . 2 full pounds to the yard... to be 
2 oyle £., 
pg gee Tein equal in strength to any on the market! 
H. H. HOLLIS 
Bennettsville, S. C 
RIVERSIDE MILLS 
Augusta, Ga 


proves Riverside Mills’ new open-weave, jute bag- 


STRENGTH and CONVENIENCE - 2 dollar-saving 
advantages that make Riverside Mills’ Southern Star 








Bale one of the nations most popular bales! 


IVERSIDE MILLS 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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capacity, but not a single company has 
as yet been able to get DPA allocation 
of steel and other critical materials 
needed to start construction. 

The Morgantown, W. Va., nitrogen 
plant soon will be in operation, but will be 
able to produce no more than 150,000 to 
200,000 tons for 1952. There is a chance, 
also, that the military will take a size- 
able part of that, so farmers can count 
on little, if any, more nitrogen next 
year. 

Superphosphate production, for which 
there is a heavy demand, is being ham- 
pered by lack of sulphur. Industry spokes- 
men estimate that supplies for 1952 will 
be eight to 10 percent under this year. 
Only potash among the major ingredi- 
ents of most mixed fertilizers appears to 
be in ample supply. 


e Signs Point to Increased Labor Diffi- 
culties — Labor to produce and harvest 
crops is a big question mark that farm- 
ers will face next year. All indications 
are that the supply situation will be 
even less satisfactory. The question of 
Mexican workers seems certain to come 
up again early in the year. 

Labor Department officials who, in- 
cidentally, strongly opposed the present 
Mexican agreement, say President Tru- 
man will not approve extension of the 
agreement beyond the end of this year. 
He will demand that Congress enact 
“corrective” legislation which he out- 
lined in signing the present law. 

Among the “corrective” measures 
sought will be air-tight sealing of the 
border against wetbacks, fines and 
blacklisting of any employer who em- 
ploys a wetback, plus increased “pro- 
tection” of Mexican nationals. Farm 
groups which met with Labor Depart- 


ment officials here this month strongly 
opposed the proposed revision. 


e Cotton Farmers Not Happy — Farm 
prices that have declined steadily since 
planting time are raising official doubts 
as to whether many farmers will risk 
high-cost production of cotton and 
other crops next year. Official feeling 
is that some farmers, at least, will tend 
to take high-cost acreage out of pro- 
duction. 

Cotton is a major example of that un- 
certainty. Washington is hearing a lot 
of complaints, especially from south- 
eastern states, that the big drop in cot- 
ton prices from planting to picking time 
has made a lot of farmers dissatisfied 
with the government’s program. The 
feeling seems to be that while labor and 
industry had their prices pretty well 
protected, cotton farmers took a 25 per- 
cent price cut. 

Reports received here indicate that 
cotton acreage probably will be cut some- 
what in all sections except the Delta, 
western Texas and California, unless 
growers are given the assurance of 
higher supports. Department people are 
thinking now in terms of a 1952 cotton 
crop of 16 million bales, based on an 
acreage goal of around 26 to 27 million 
acres. 

A part of the thinking back of the 
slight acreage reduction is based on the 
urgency of increasing production of 
feed grains. Livestock numbers have in- 
creased to the point where consumption 


‘of feed concentrates will top 1951 pro- 
duction by around 10 million tons. Of- 


ficials say that unless 1952 feed pro- 
duction can be raised by at least 10 per- 
cent, steps will have to be taken to call 
“a halt to expansion of livestock numbers. 


In seeking added acreage in corn, oats 
and grain sorghums, production plan- 
ners have their eyes glued on the South 
and Southwest. They talk in terms of 
five million more acres in those crops 
next year and say some of the increase 
should come from a shift out of cotton. 

e No Decontrol, OPS Says—There has 
been some talk going around about the 
possibility of decontrol of agricultural 
prices after Congress goes home, but a 
thorough check of the control agencies 
here fails to show any basis for the talk. 

Those who put some stock in the re- 
ports point out that with the exception 
of beef animals all farm products are 
below current ceilings or the point at 
which ceilings could be proclaimed on 
commodities for which no ceilings have 
as yet been proclaimed. 

Removal of the threat of controls, they 
say, would encourage farmers to in- 
crease production. Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials, however, are uncon- 
vinced that removal of ceilings would 
encourage added production. 

OPS officials say the reports are just 
plain poppycock. “To do so,” one high 
official commented, “would be to take 
down the bars and invite labor to go 
all-out on wages.” He added that the 
OPS has not even been asked to con- 
sider such a move. 


Wilt Damage Minor 

Three years’ observation of Fusarium 
wilt on cotton in Oklahoma indicates that, 
although rather widespread in the state, 
the damage is relatively minor except 
where it occurs on sandy soil in con- 
junction with root knot nematodes, 
Oklahoma Experiment Station plant 
pathologists report. 
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CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


DON’T WAIT 


Install Cen-Tennial 5-Star Nine- 
ty Saw Gins for greater Capac- 
ity and Better Samples. 


They can be installed in same 
space as 80-saw Gins. 


66” Extractor Feeders are stand- 
ard for 5-Star Ninety Saw Gins. 


Illustration: A Three 5-Star 
Ninety Saw Gin Installation. 


Write for Bulletin 51-G 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Evaporation Curve 
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msco Hexane 


ives a more even evaporation curve 











PER CENT EVAPORATED 
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ith its narrower boiling range (151-156°) 
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You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 








You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 














There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
Method: 1 o> Amsco Hexane plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
in open dish @ 90°F. Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 























tainers used for this purpose only. 
Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. CG-1. 
Representative tests 
of Amsco Hexane... 


A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 . 
Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 ; he 
Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 


ee. ne American Mineral 
eee Spirits Company 


: Dry Point 156° F. CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
Vapor Pressure @ 100° F, psia 5.0 NEW YORK «+ LOS ANGELES 


Color, Saybolt 30 plus ATLANTA + BOSTON - BUFFALO - CARTERET - CINCINNATE - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - FT. WAYNE 
Corrosion pass GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
Doctor Test sweet PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 


Acidity sot acid 


All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 
fluctuations. 
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Brenham, Texas, Mill 
Celebrates 


60 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


mw MANY CHANGES in operating practice 
and milling efficiency have taken place 
since Brenham Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co. was 
organized ’way back in ’91... but the mill 
is still going strong as a valuable contrib- 
utor to the welfare of the state and the 
community in which it operates. 


e BELOW: Aerial view of the mill, showing mill office in left 
foreground. Building in center, near top, is the hull house. 


e ABOVE: General view of Brenham Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., 
Brenham, Texas, now celebrating its 60th anniversary. 


HIS R the Brenham Cotton Oil & Mfg. Co., of Bren- 
T ham, as, is celebrating its sixtieth anniversary. John 

D. Rogers, president, Paul J. Lemm, secretary-manager, 
and the nine other men regularly employed by the mill are 
proud of its fine record. 

The company, organized in 1891, crushed cottonseed, and 
operated a compress and light and ice plants. The company 

~organized as the Brenham Compress, Oil & Mfg. Co.—late: 
disposed of all properties except the oil mill and adopted its 
present name in 1924. 

“The first thing that I remember about an oil mill,” Mr. 
Lemm writes, “was when I took my father’s lunch to him. 
He was a seed buyer and the mill was paying the enormous 
price of $6 a ton for the no good stuff. That was in 1892.” 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press congratulates the mill, 
its officials, and its loyal employees for the important con- 
tribution they are making to the welfare of the state and the 
community in which the mill operates. 


e AT LEFT: Officers and personnel of the Brenham mill. Front 
row, left to right (figures opposite names indicate length of 
service with the mill): C. W. Rankin, superintendent (44); 
P. J. Lemm, manager and secretary (39); John D. Rogers, 
president (18); Steve Reisner, linterman (35); Ignace Wozniak, 
linterman (29). Back row, left to right: H. W. Rath, machinist 
(32); John Michalak, foreman (28); Jesse H. Gillespie, assist- 
ant superintendent (42); Oscar R. Hoffman, cashier (28); 
Roland MeNiel, foreman (16); Dick Kilgore, bookkeeper (30). 
Total length of service of all men, 341 years; average length 
of service, 31 years. 


e BELOW: Seed arriving at the mill. In 1892 the mill paid 
only $6 a ton for cottonseed. 
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BRUTON NAMED TO NATIONAL 
COTTON GINNERS POST 


@ Directors name Arkansas-Mis- 
souri association official to ex- 
ecutive vice - presidency of Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion to succeed the late Horace 
Hayden. 


SPECIAL MEETING of the board 
A of directors of the National Cotton 

Ginners’ Association was held at 
Memphis Sept. 16 for the purpose of 
naming an executive vice-president to 
succeed the efficient an beloved Horace 
Hayden, who passed away in March of 
this year. The meeting was called by 
Association President W. O. Fortenberry. 
Every major cotton-producing state was 
represented at the meeting, either by 
personal attendance of directors or by 
proxy. 

Mr. Fortenberry emphasized in his 
opening remarks the necessity of select- 
ing a capable, well-posted man to fill 
the vacancy. He underlined the impor- 
tance of the work to be done by the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, with emphasis on 
the right kind of representation in Wash- 
ington. 

“It is absolutely necessary,” Mr. Fort- 
enberry said, “that we have a unified 
organization, all pulling together in or- 
der to be successful. Therefore, I ask 
that every name presented for the execu- 
tive vice-presidency be given careful and 
full consideration and that each directo 
be given the opportunity to express the 
views of the association he represents. 

“Harmony must prevail,” Mr. Forten- 
berry said, “and I urge that the election 
be unanimous — whoever the candidate 
may be.” 

After considerable discussion, W. Kem- 
per Bruton of Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president of the Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, was nominated to 
fill the important post ‘with the national 
association. His election was unanimous. 
Mr. Bruton will continue his position 
with the Arkansas-Missouri association 
and maintain headquarters for both or- 
ganizations at Blytheville. 

National Association Director S. J. 
Smith, Luxora, Ark., was unable to at- 
tend the Memphis meeting because of 
illness. The directors named C. P. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Smith’s grandson, to act as a 
director in his grandfather’s absence. Mr. 
Smith has been one of the national as- 
sociation’s strongest and most loyal sup- 
porters since its organization. 

J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, was named a director for 
the Memphis meeting, filling the vacancy 
created by Mr. Hayden’s death. 

A three-man committee composed of 
Winston Lovelace, George T. Hider and 
J. F. McLaurin, representing the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, and L. G. 
Black, Sidney Mack and George Hemp- 
hill, representing the Arkansas-Missouri 
association, met immediately after ad- 
journment of the general meeting and 
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worked out financial arrangements and 
plans regarding office space for the joint 
occupancy of headquarters offices in 
Blytheville by the two associations. 

President Fortenberry said that in his 
opinion the great importance of the gin- 
ning industry to the nation and the im- 
portance of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association to the ginners makes it ad- 
visable to establish a national office in- 
dependent of any state association. He 
stressed the fact, however, that while the 
ginning industry represents a tremen- 
dous investment of millions of dollars, 
the amount now being paid into the na- 
tional association as dues is far too small 
to justify such an arrangement at this 
time. 

A motion by J. F. McLaurin, seconded 
by Carl Meriwethpr and voted unan- 
imously, asked the'president to appoint 
a three-man steering committee to work 
with a member of éach state ginners’ 
association, with the exception of Texas 
which would have three members (each 
representing different sections of the 
state), in an effort to determine how 
money could be raised to set up an in- 
dependent office for the national asso- 


ciation. The committee will report at the 
annual meeting of the association to be 
held at Dallas next March. 

The following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted: 

1—The National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation is in favor of speeding up the 
program of stockpiling cotton. 

2—The Association vigorously opposes 
any reduction in tax amortization to 
synthetics that would enable them to 
build any more plants due to this re- 
duction in tax. 

3—The association will ask the Na- 
tional Production Authority to allocate 
steel for cotton harvesters, cotton ties 
and all strategic materials needed for 
the processing of the next crop, the 
estimate of allocation to be made early 
enough in the season to know just how 
much can be expected. 

4—After a very brief but enlightening 
beg ig of the Maybank amendment 
by Dr. M. K. Horne of the National Cot- 
ton Coanult a motion was’ made and 
unanimously passed that the Nationai 
Cotton Ginners’ Association go on record 
opposing the Maybank Amendment and 
asking that the National Cotton Council 
include this resolution at the hearing in 
Washington. 

5—The National Cotton Ginners will 
request the OPS to allow the same per- 
centage of mark-up on bagging and ties 
as last year, since bagging and ties con- 
stitute merchandise sold and not a 
service. 





Bruton Well Qualified 
For New NCGA Post 


When the new executive vice-president 
of the National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion graduated from the Sikeston (Mo. ) 
High School in 1929 he went with the 
Missouri State Highway Department, do- 
ing civil engineering work. At the begin- 
ning of the last war he went to Blythe- 
ville, Ark., to assist in the construction 
of an air base and later was retained by 
the Army Corps of Engineers as civilian 
engineer during operation of the base. 

Mr. Bruton had become interested 
Junior Chamber of Commerce activities 
in 1934 and took an active part in Jaycee 
work when he went to Blytheville. He 
was named publicity director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Picking Contest, held an- 
nually at Blytheville, in 1944. The follow- 
ing year he was selected to serve as chair- 
man of that event. This work brought 
Mr. Bruton into close relationship with 
many cotton leaders in Blytheville and 
Memphis and also brought him to the 
attention of the National Cotton Council 
when that organization began looking 
around for a man to pioneer its finance 
plan in the Blytheville area. He joined 
the Council staff in March, 1945. 


The new National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation official served the Council in 
the following capacities: field man for 
Missouri and Arkansas; area supervisor 
of the Valley states; field man in Califor- 
nia, Arizona and New Mexico; area su- 
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pervisor of the far Western states; pro- 
gram development director for the Coun- 
cil’s field service. He again served as area 
supervisor of the Valley states while car- 
rying out his duties as program develop- 
ment director for the Field Service. 

Mr. Bruton was named executive vice- 
president of the Arkansas-Misscuri Gin- 
ners’ Association in July of this year and 
will continue in that office while serving 
the national association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruton have three sons 
Bill, 9; Jon, 6; and Mike, 1. Mr. Bruton 
hopes to build a new home for his family 
in Blytheville next year. 
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....@ report from Lamesa, Texas Gin 


This letter from Mr. Batson is proof of the big savings you 
make, when you use economical Le Roi engines. Savings 
that arise from operation on low-cost, clean-burning natural 
gas, butane, or propane — savings in the form of lower fuel, 
oil, and maintenance costs. 


Here are a few other reasons why you can count on the 
L-3460 to give you low-cost power: 
eo You get 450 hp, for continuous duty — enough to 
handle all the equipment in a modern gin installation 
— plus plenty of reserve power when you need it. 


o The L-3460 is easily installed — requires less floor 
space than engines of similar horsepower. 


Operates at the constant speed necessary for uni- 
form, high-quality cotton. Semi-hydraulic governor 
insures quick response to load changes. 


Maintenance costs are low too. Sturdy, one-piece 
crankcase and cylinder construction, the use of oil fil- 
ters and oil coolers, replaceable cylinder sleeves, sim- 
ple cooling system and carburetion — all these and 
many other features give you dependable performance, 


Besides the L-3460, Le Roi has 5 sizes of engines from 40 
hp. up. All have proven themselves in Cotton Industry serv- 
ice — for low-cost, dependable operation. Your Le Roi dis- 
tributor can show you a money-saving Le Roi installation. 
Call on him and see for yourself why Le Roi engines pro- 
duce power at the lowest cost per bale, 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors 
Carson Machine & Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. © Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, Dalles, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and Lofayette, Houma, lo. © Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri-State Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. 
Nortex Engine & Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas *-38 
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Texas Pink Bollworm 


SITUATION IS SERIOUS— 


More So Than Ever Before 





HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 

regarding the seriousness of the 
pink bollworm infestation in South 
Texas at this time was made this week 
by L. F. Curl, regional director, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
San Antonio, who is in direct charge 
of USDA’s pink bollworm control pro- 
gram: 

Never before in the 34 years since the 
pink bollworm first appeared in the cot- 
tonfields of Texas has the situation been 
so serious as it is today. Heavy rains 
falling over south and central Texas in 
mid-September have so retarded field 
clean-up by extending maturity dates 
that the situation is certain to grow 
worse instead of better. 

The disastrous top crop which was 
permitted to mature in Nueces County 
two years ago played a most important 
part in laying the groundwork for this 
current situation. We must not allow a 
repetition of such a shortsighted view- 
point this year, because the result would 
be far fore harmful than the previous 
situation. Some extensions have of neces- 
sity had to be granted because of un- 
avoidable farm conditions, and now, fol- 
lowing the rains, farmers in all localities 
are beginning to think of top crops and 
extensions, apparently forgetting the 
lessons of past years. More than a mil- 
lion acres of cotton stalks in south 
central and central Texas have a very 
light infestation, but following the rains 
too many farmers are casting their 
eyes in every direction looking for a 
possible top crop. These now insignifi- 
cant very light infestations may grow 
to serious proportions before freezing 
weather halts activities of the pink boll- 
worm if these delayed top crops mature. 

In the heavily infested counties of 
south Texas there are standing today 
more than 500,000 acres of very heavily 
infested cotton. The present outlook is 
that an important fraction of this large 
acreage of heavily infested cotton will 
still be standing at the end of Sep- 
tember. Each day that any of this cot- 
ton stands increases the chances for 
overwintering pink bollworm larvae to 
survive. It is already a practical certain- 
ty that more pink bollworms will go into 
winter hibernation in south Texas this 
fall than ever before. 

For 34 years state and federal pink 
bollworm organizations have provided 
research, technical aid and contact with 
farmers to establish these control sys- 
tems that have prevented any serious 
damage during these 34 years. The time 
has come, however, when the cotton 
trade and farmers in particular must 
accept a greater responsibility in the 
carrying out of the cultural program if 
heavy annual damage is to be avoided. 
Neither state nor federal agencies have 
the personnel to carry on effectively a 
farm-to-farm contact with the increased 
infested acreage. This activity, includ- 
ing self-regulation, can be taken over by 
the farmers themselves, who could set 
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up their own organizations to see that 
plans and regulations are carried out. 
Waiting for top crops is like trading 
dollars for pennies. We urge that all 
farmers give the pink bollworm situa- 
tion some very personal and serious con- 
sideration. Every farmer knows that 


equal, 
HINDOO Ba: 





BE SURE IT’S 


HINDOO 


2LB----21LBS-TARE 


To hold the hooks and stand the strain—to 
guard against weather and mildew damage— 
HINDOO 2-lb., open-weave bagging has no 


For quality, strength, protection and value, 
gging for almost a century has 
been the wise ginner’s choice. 


ORDER IT EARLY. ORDER IT ALWAYS. 


only strong organization and coopera- 
tion will make the plan work. 

At this stage there are two courses 
farmers can follow to help relieve this 
crisis. The danger for next year lies 
principally in bolls maturing after mid- 
September and left on the land. It is 
now too late to get aid from the sun. 
Farmers should now either cut down 
fields immediately to prevent further 
maturity, or pick and gin or destroy 
all late-maturing bolls. Every late- 
maturing boll left in the fields is a 
potential winter home for the pink 
bollworm. 

We urge all cooperating agencies, 
farmer organizations, processors and 
others to back to the fullest this pro- 
gram which has proven its value to the 
cotton producers of south Texas. 
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Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. Photo 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL being applied to cotton with a standard 4-row spray rig, three nozzles to the 
row. Material must completely cover plants to obtain a good kill of leaves for stripper harvesting. 


Selective Cotton Stripping With 


FROST THAT COMES IN CANS 


ANY WiIDE-AWAKE FARM- 
Mi ERS in Ellis, Hill and McLennan 

Counties, in Central Texas, are 
whipping the labor problem this year 
with a leaf-killing chemical spray using 
pentachlorophenol as a base and an air- 
blast attachment on their mechanical 
strippers that separates green bolls from 
open cotton. Used properly, the spray 
and the stripper attachment take care 
of a double-barreled problem that here- 
tofore has made it impractical to strip 
cotton. 


Pentachlorophenol is properly a weed 
killer and a wood preservative, but to 
farmers who must get their cotton out 
of the fields at the earliest possible time, 
it is a killing frost that comes in cans 
and a welcome means of saving $25 or 
more per bale in harvesting costs. 

Thousands of growers in the Texas 
Blackland Belt are hard pressed to break 
even on their 1951 cotton production. 
On an average, yields have been cut 
from 25 to 35 percent, and in some 
cases as much as 50 percent, by wide- 


THE OWNER of this field applied the material properly and obtained prac- 
tically a 100-percent kill of leaves. The stripper should do a first-class job here. 
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By IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Cotton Gir and Oil Mill Press 


spread angular leaf spot damage and 
weeks of excessively high temperatures 
and severe drouth. Add to these diffi- 
culties the fact that transient labor 
has little taste for cotton yielding only 
a quarter to a third of a bale per acre 
and it is no wonder growers were quick 
to hit on the idea of killing the green 
leaves with the chemical so they could 
use mechanical strippers. 

There remained, of course, the green 
boll problem, but it can be handled with 
reasonable success by the air-blast at- 
tachment that fits on the underside 
of the stripper elevator (see photo op- 
posite page). Its function is to separate 
the green bolls from the open cotton and 
drop them into a compartment in the 
front end of the trailer, The green bolls 
can be left in the field or taken else- 
where to dry out and open and then 
go to the gin. 

Many growers are obtaining excellent 
results with this method of stripping. 
In some cases stripped cotton is ginning 
out one full grade better than hand 
pulled cotton. But some growers, either 
through failure to apply the spray 
material properly or to give it enough 
time to do a good killing job, are har- 
vesting cotton that no gin can be ex- 
pected to handle properly. 

One farmer told us that the stripper, 
when properly adjusted, generally will 
get more cotton out of a field than hand 
pullers. Gerald Pruitt, of the Pruitt Gin 
at Itasca, in Hill County, has equipped 














his plant to do a good job of cleaning 
rough harvested cotton. So has Perry 
Wilemon, of the Wilemon Gin at May- 
pearl, in Ellis County. Both men said 
that cotton properly stripped by ma- 
chine cleans up as well and grades as 
high as hand pulled cotton. 

Pentachloropheno! gives a good kill 
within 48 hours to seven days depend- 
ing on temperature and humidity—the 
higher both are the better. It is being 
applied at rates ranging from three to 
five gallons per acre. The material can 
be obtained in a ready-to-apply solution 
at a cost of from 87 cents to $1.10 a 
gallon. Some growers, however, are 
diluting this material with diesel fuel, 
while others are mixing the basic ma- 
terial with the fuel at the rate of two 
gallons of. material to one gallon of 
fuel oil. 

When we were in Hill and Ellis coun- 
ties a few days ago we talked with 
farmers who are using the stripper as 
a last-ditch measure to salvage their 
crop. Because of high production costs, 
poor yields and scarcity of labor, many 
have concluded that hand harvesting is 
practically a thing of the past, “It’s 
either harvest mechanically or get out 
of the cotton business,” one grower told 
us. 

The stripper, properly used in cotton 
with a good kill of leaves or that has 
been defoliated, and with efficient sep- 
aration of green bolls either in the field 
or at the gin, can go a long way toward 
solving the harvesting problem. Early 
planting of early maturing varieties 
planted thick in the drill is desirable 
so that chemicals can be applied while 
temperatures are still high, thus in- 
suring a faster, better kill of leaves. 

Some growers view the new practice 
being followed in Central Texas as an 
emergency measure only, but others feel 
it can be used every year with success. 
In those years when most of the cotton 
in a given area opens at the same time, 
with practically no green bolls left to 
mature, the use of a leaf killer or de- 
foliant followed by stripping or mechan- 
ical picking would seem to be a good 

(Continued on Page 26) 


AT RIGHT is Frank Turner, Rt. 2, 
Itasca, Texas, shown examining a 
load of his hand-pulled cotton with 
Gerald Pruitt, of the Pruitt Gin, 
Itasca. Mr. Pruitt says much of the 
machine stripped cotton coming to 
his gin cleans up as well and grades 
as high as hand-pulled cotton. 
CG&OMPress Photo 


CG&OMPress Photo 
ABOVE: The stripper is doing an excellent jeb of harvesting in this treated 
field. Below: Air-blast attachment mounted under stripper elevator separates 
out the green bolls and drops them into compartment that can be seen in front 
of trailer. Open bolls, being lighter, are blown into the rear of trailer. 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. Photo 


BELOW: Closeup of air-blast attachment that separates green bolls from open 
bolls. Most strippers in Central Texas use this attachment. The heavier the 
bolls the better it works. When bolls are small, the air blast sometimes blows 
them into the back of the trailer with the open bolls. 
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Not Like °49 and °50 





Less Insect Damage 
To Cotton in 1951 


bollworm in 1950. The record-breaking 
hot, dry weather during July, August 
and the first week of September in most 
of the cotton-growing states did much 
to reduce the boll weevil population. The 
hot, dry weather also aided in holding 
down the infestations of bollworms and 


there were favorable hibernating quar- 
ters, or where the growers did not apply 
insecticides properly when needed. 

The cotton leafworm did not reach the 
U.S. until much later than usual and 
has not caused any serious damage this 
year. 


The cotton fleahopper and the cotton 
aphid infestations were generally light 
and these pests caused less damage than 
usual. 

Conditions have been favorable for 
the spider mites and several species of 
spider mites have combined to cause 
serious damage in all cotton-growing 
states. More different chemicals have 
been used for the control of the spider 
mites than ever before. 

The garden webworm, the _ yellow- 
striped armyworm, and the granulate 
cutworm were wide-spread and caused 
serious damage to cotton in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and other states. The 
bollworm and the tobacco budworm were 
also widely distributed and in many 
places it would be difficult to determine 
which species caused the greater damage 
to cotton. 

“Never before since the boll weevil 
reached the U.S. more than 50 years 
ago,” USDA’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine points out, “have 
cotton growers had such an opportunity 
to reduce the boll weevil infestation for 
the following season. Early fall cutting 
of the cotton stalks is the most effec- 
tive and practical method of fighting the 
boll weevil and pink bollworm. 

“Thousands of fields of cotton in 
southern Texas and to a less extent in 
other states did not need insecticides 
for boll weevil control in 1951, because 
the cotton stalks in those and surround- 
ing fields had been cut in August and 
September 1950. However, on Sept. 1, 
1950 less than 860,000 bales of cotton 
had been ginned, but by Sept. 1, 1951 
more than 2,000,000 bales had been 
ginned. On hundreds of thousands of 
acres in 20 counties in southern Texas, 
the cottonstalks have now been cut. On 
millions of other acres where the cot- 
ton has been harvested, the stalks should 
be cut immediately. This practice should 
be followed on every farm that is in- 
fested with either the boll weevil or 
the pink bollworm.” 

Cotton farmers who remember what 
the boll weevil did to their cotton in 
1949 or 1950 should not need any en- 
couragement to make every effort to 
cut the cotton stalks immediately. 
“Every entomologist, county agent, and 
farmer,” the Bureau says, “should keep 
constantly in mind that there is no better 
way of fighting the boll weevil and pink 
bollworm than by getting the stalks cut 
as early as possible to prevent contin- 
ued feeding and breeding of these insects. 
Each farmer who follows this practice 
will have fewer boll weevils and pink 
bollworms in his fields next year than 
if he does not get the stalks cut early.” 


Castor Beans Are Tried 
In Anderson County 


A four-row field of castor beans in 
Anderson County this year may de- 
termine whether that area has another 
cash crop in 1952. 

Planted as an experiment, the grow- 
er is pleased with progress of the plants, 
although late planting will delay the 
harvest this year. He plans to plant 
100 acres next year. 


possibly other insects. 


Insecticides have been used more 
generally this year for the control of 
cotton insects than during any previous 
year, except 1949 and 1950. In some 
state practically every cotton grower 
used insecticides for the control of cot- 
ton pests during 1951. Serious infesta- 
tions of the boll weevil during 1951 were 
scattered and occurred chiefly where 
early fall destruction of the cotton 
stalks or chemical defoliation before 
frost was not practiced in 1950, where 


gw More farmers used more poi- 
sons to hold bugs in check. BEPQ 
stresses value of stalk destruc- 
tion as control measure. 


This has been a year of relatively 
light insect damage to cotton as com- 
pared with the very serious losses 
caused by the boll weevil in 1949, and by 
the boll weevil, cotton leafworm, and 


--- FHEN YOU SHOULD HAVE 
this Catalog 

It’s not only free, it’s packed full of engineering data and examples 

to help you select more easily the correct “Sure-Grip” V-Belt Drive 


for your specific application. Write for your copy of this handy, in- 
formative catalog, today—on your business letterhead, please. 


T.B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 
1117 W. COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Main Office and Factory: Chambersburg, Penna. 


BRANCHES: Boston, Mass.—Newark, N. J.—Cleveland, Ohio 
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YOU benefit when YOU help 


PREVENT 
SEED ROT 
SORE SHIN 





j 
PROPER TREATMENT PAYS MANY WAYS: & | 


You help the growers and yourself when you 
make sure cottonseed for planting is carefully 
treated with ‘‘Ceresan.” For “‘Ceresan’’ protects 
both the seeds and the seedling plants from seed rot 
and sore shin, diseases which have been on the in- 
crease in some areas. And “‘Ceresan’”’ also heads 
off other diseases, including seed-borne anthracnose 
and angular leaf spot. 


; 


Better yields are the pay-off for growers who get 

good disease control and good stands of cotton 

from your ‘‘Ceresan’’ treated seed. In fact, cotton 
ields often increase as much as 40 per cent from seed treated 

y RECOMMENDED RATES 


according to the ‘‘Ceresan” chart at the right. 
OF DUPONT SEED TREATMENT 





More cotton to gin as well as repeat business in seed treating 
are the benefits of doing a thorough job of ‘“‘Ceresan’”’ seed 
treatment. When your operators apply the right amount of 
*‘Ceresan,”’ seed treatment pays off for you and your customer 


on all cottonseed worth planting. 2% “Ceresan” Dry 6 oz. 100 Ibs. 


: : “Ceresan”’! 
For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free ——- _ we ; 
Slurry 3 0z./100 Ibs. 


handbook ‘‘How to Treat” (A-7585). For your copy, write Du 
Pont, Semesan Section, Wilmington, Del. 


MECHANICALLY DELINTED 
COTTONSEED 


ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 
@ With all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning statements on use of 
product are given, read them carefully. 2° “Ceresan” Dry 4 oz. 100 lbs. 
“Ceresan”’ M Dry or 

Slurry 2 0z./100 Ibs. 


‘ R F: fj ® FUZZY COTTONSEED 
{ | 2% ““Ceresan” Dry 9 0z./100 Ibs. 
“‘Ceresan’””M Dry or 
Disinfects and Protects Seed cry 4400.00 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFR 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Listen to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America’’ Tuesday Nights, NBC Network 
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Plus! 


Glamour. . 


For ’°52 Maid, Only 
The Best Will Do 


a Top fashion designers will cre- 
ate all-cotton wardrobe for 1952 
Maid of Cotton to be selected at 
Memphis judging Jan. 2- 





Thirty of the nation’s leading design- 
ers will create a glamorous all-cotton 
wardrobe for the 1952 Maid of Cotton 
to wear on her exciting six-month tour, 
the National Cotton Council announced 
this week. 

These designers, trend-makers of the 
fashion world, will use almost every type 
of cotton fabric to outfit the Maid with 
an outstanding group of fashions. De- 
signed to illustrate the smartest cotton 
materials of the season, her wardrobe 
will include fashions for every occasion. 
There will be cotton dresses, coats, suits, 
playclothes, rainwear, formals, and 
swim suits for the Maid of Cotton to 
wear on her action-packed tour. 

The girl who is to wear this stunning 
cotton wardrobe will be anounced Jan. 
3. Entries now are being accepted in the 
Maid of Cotton contest. All entries must 
be postmarked before midnight Dec. 1, 
deadline for the contest. 

Application forms are available from 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis, Tenn. When entry forms 
are completed and returned to contest 
ay quarters, they must be accompanied 
by a head and shoulders photograph and 
a full-length photograph. 

Any girl born in a cotton-producing 
state who is between the ages of 19-25, 
inclusive, and who has never been mar- 
ried is eligible to enter the Maid of Cot- 
ton contest. One additional requirement 
is that contestants be at least 5 feet 5 
inches tall. 

Contestants will be judged on the 
basis of beauty, personality, and back- 
ground. A preliminary judging commit- 
tee will select 20 finalists to come to 
Memphis Jan. 2-3 for personal interviews 
and a public appearance. At that time a 
seven-member judging committee, com- 
posed of six cotton industry leaders with 
a nationally-known poracmnney serving 
as chairman, will select the 1952 Maid. 

Immediately after the contest, the 
Maid of Cotton will leave for New York 
City. There she will undergo a month’s 
preparatory training in modeling, radio, 
and television. She will be fitted for her 
cotton wardrobe during that time. 

The Maid will begin her tour official- 
ly in February, and until mid-summer 
she will be traveling constantly for King 
Cotton. The 1952 itinerary has not been 
announced yet, but it is expected to fol- 
low closely the path of previous Maids. 
Jeannine Holland, the 1951 cotton fash- 
ion and goodwill ambassadress, visited 
45 cities in 10 countries for the cotton 
industry. Her 64,000-mile journey took 
her across the United States and to 
France, Cuba, Panama, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Colombia, and 
Peru. 

In each city she visits the Maid will 
call on mayors and other civic leaders 
to convey goodwill greetings from the 
cotton industry. At each tour stop she 


99 
on 


will appear as featured model in all- 
cotton fashion shows to point up cotton’s 
place as the fashion world’s most ver- 
satile fabric. 

The 1952 Maid will be the fourteenth 
girl to make the cotton goodwill and 
fashion tour. Sponsors of the Maid of 
Cotton include the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, the Memphis Cotton Carnival, and 
the Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, New 
York, and New Orleans. 


° . 
Report on Cotton Ginning 
Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 

growth of 1951 prior to Sept. 16, 1951, and com- 

parative statistics to the corresponding date in 

1950 and 1949. 

(Running Bales—linters 

not included) 


Ginning 


State 
*1951 1950 1949 
United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
790,398 


Texas 
All other States 


*The 1951 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not obtained 
in time for use in the preparation of this report. 
The Bureau found it necessary to collect figures 
yn cotton ginnings prior to Sept. 16 by mail and 
reports were not received for all cotton gins in 
areas where cotton had been ginned. 
~ **I ncludes bales of the crop of 1951 
ginned prior to 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the compared with 
283,243 and 297,843 crops of 1950 
and 1949. 

The statistics in this report include 671 bales of 
American-Egyptian for 1951, 432 for 1950, and 15 
for 1949; also included no bales of Sea-Island for 
1951, none for 1950, and none for 1949. 

The statistics for 1951 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision when checked against the individ- 
ual returns of the ginners being transmitted by 
mail. The revised total of cotton ginned this sea- 
son prior to Sept. 1 is 2,013,291 bales 


223,566 
Aug 
season of 1950-51, 


bales of the 


Consumption, Stocks, Imports, 
—United States 


and Exports 
Cotton consumed | during the month of Aug. 
1951, amounted to 754,119 bales. Cotton on hand 
in consuming establishments on Sept. 1, was 
1,053,401 bales, and in public storage and at com- 
presses 1,492,235 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 20,755,- 
000. The total imports for the month of July 1951, 
were 29 bales and the exports of domestic cot- 
ton, excluding linters, were 129,144 bales. 


D & P L Names Greenwell as 


Cottonseed Distributor 


Ronnie F. Greenwell, of Hayti, Mo., 
has been appointed exclusive distribu- 
tor in Missouri and Illinois for the 
Delta & Pine Land Co. of Scott, Miss., 
producers of Deltapine 15 and D&PL- 
Fox registered cotton planting seed. He 
will operate the new seed business from 
his gin plant in Hayti. Mr. Greenwell 
recently resigned as executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association in order to devote more time 
to this new enterprise, his cotton gin and 
farming interests. 

Greenwell is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Pemiscot County Memo- 
rial Hospital and is a past director of 
the International Association of Lions 
Clubs. He is also a director of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America and 
the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners 
Association. 
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Walter Little Joins Staff 
Of Delta Council 


Walter Little, Jr., Leland, Miss., has 
joined the Delta Council staff as assist- 
ant manager, F. Smith, secretary- 
manager, announced this week. 

Mr. Little assumed his duties with 
the Delta oragnization Sept. 1. He fills 
a vacancy on the staff left by Lt. 
George D. Patterson, former assistant 
manager, who was recalled to active 
duty in the Army. Lt. Patterson is now 
stationed at Camp Rucker, Ala. 


USDA Entomologist Goes 
To Costa Rican Post 


Dr. Ernest W. Laake, veteran USDA 
entomologist, has been appointed to as- 
sist the Costa Rican government in de- 
velopment and utilization of methods to 
control animal parasites. The assignment 
is made cooperatively with the Technical 
Cooperation Administration of the De- 
partment of State, at request of the gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica. It is being car- 
ried out as a part of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s Point Four program of sharing 
technical information and experience with 
other countries. 


Sudan Cotton Estimate 
For 1950-51 Is Upped 


The most recent official estimate of 
cotton production in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan placed the 1950-51 crop at 436,000 
bales (500 pounds gross weight), or 20 
percent above earlier estimates of 363,000 
bales and 43 percent higher than 1949-50 
production of 305,000 bales. 

Cotton area in 1950-51 totaled 539,000 
acres, an increase of 25 percent above 
the 430,000 acres harvested in 1949-50. 


Harold Horton Promoted 
HAROLD HORTON has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales of Standard 
Designers, Inc., of Asheville, ’ The 
announcement was made this week by 
Frank Fishburne, president of the firm. 
Mr. Horton, formerly sales manager of 
the firm, will have headquarters in Ashe- 
ville. Standard Designers, Inc., is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of tobacco and general 
hydraulic machinery, having installations 
throughout the eastern U.S. and several 
foreign countries. 


N. 
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Farmers Warned Against 
Trying for Top Crop 


Farmers who take the chance of 
getting a top crop from this year’s 
drought-stunted cotton may be inviting 
trouble from their arch enemies, the 
bollweevil and pink bollworm, Cotton 
Belt entomologists warn. 

Although cotton will respond to re- 
cent rains and start growing and fruit- 
ing, it is not expected that very much 
cotton will ever be harvested from this 
late growth. 

According to entomologists, cotton 
insects move into the fields and im- 
mediately go to work on every new 
square and boll. Examination will re- 
veal that a very high percentage of the 
new forms have been attacked and will 
never make cotton. The insect population 
will build up and the bugs will go into 
winter hibernation in large numbers and 
because they have had plenty of food 
they will be strong and healthy. Next 
spring they will emerge and start work- 
ing on the young cotton, thus causing 
yield losses and large expenditures for 
insecticides. 

Research has proved that next year’s 
population of boll weevils and pink boll- 
worms can be greatly reduced if cotton 
stalks are destroyed at least 30 days 
before the first killing frost. By de- 
stroying the stalks early, the food sup- 
ply of these pests is completely cut off 
and they are forced to go into their 
winter quarters hungry. A large per- 
cent will die before the next cropping 
season begins. 

Early stalk destruction also cuts off 


one or more generations of the bugs 
and thus greatly reduces the number 
going into hibernation. Cotton farmers 
have demonstrated many times the ef- 
fectiveness of early stalk destruction in 
controlling cotton insects, especially 
when carried out on a community or 
county wide basis. 

In areas where early cotton stalk 
destruction cannot be practiced and 
where pink bollworms exist, entomolo- 
gists point out that cotton stalks should 
be left standing until after a hard 
freeze. The insects that are hibernating 
in the dried up bolls and other waste on 
or above the ground surface are more 
likely to be killed by the freezing 
weather if they are left exposed. 

There are many types of cotton stalk 
cutters, but the shredder types are re- 
ported to do a better job because they 
cut the stalks into smaller pieces, making 
the turning under job easier. En- 
tomologists advise making sure the 
plants are completely destroyed so they 
will not sprount. New growth provides 
the insects with new supplies of food 
ahd gives them a new lease on life. 


Texas Ag Workers Theme Is 
“Agriculture Looks Ahead” 


“Agriculture Looks Ahead” will be 
the theme for the 25th annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Agricultural Werkers 
Association, Jan. 11-12, 1952, at the 
Plaza Hotel in San Antonio, Walter B. 
Moore, Dallas, chairman of the program 
committee, has announced. 

Officers of the organization, com- 
poséd~of professional agricultural work- 
ers and others interested in farming 


and livestock progress, are: Paul H. 
Walser, Temple, president; Mr. Moore, 
vice-president; Paul A. Cunyus, Stephen- 
ville, secretary; and T. L. Leach, Lub- 
bock, treasurer. 

Directors are: Miss Maurine Hearn, 
College Station; Murray Cox, Dallas; 
Roy Gough, Temple; Dr. T. R. Timm, 
College Station: Bill Durham, Fort 
Worth; Johnson, Houston; J. J. 
Willingham, Lubbock; M. Burkes, 
Dallas; C. M. Caraway, Sr., DeLeon; 
R. B. Thomas, Jr., Commerce; Dr. R. D. 
Lewis, College Station; W. A. King, 
Fort Worth; Mrs. Lena W. Taylor, 
San Antonio; Mrs. Bernice Claytor, 
College Station; R. F. Hartman, Corpus 
Christi; and Dr. J. C. Miller, College 
Station. 

Displays and photographs depicting 
Texas agricultural progress during the 
past 25 years will be combined with dis- 
cussions of the outlook for farming and 
ranching in the future by leading 
authorities. 

Eugene Butler, Dallas, a past pres- 
ident of the association and editor of 
“The Progressive Farmer,” will review 
the association’s history in an address 
at the annual banquet. 

Members of the program committee 
include: W. N. Williamson, College Sta- 
tion; Dr. Mina W. Lamb, Lubbock; Dr. 
Carl Moore, Dallas; and V. N. John- 
son, Houston. 


e The fact that insects can 
carry diseases was not known until 1891. 
The discovery was made by agricultural 
scientists who proved that ticks spread 
Texas fever of cattle, and insects carry 
pear blight from tree to tree. 





LOOK FOR THE 


BLUE STEEL 


Helicotcd 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


“WNDUST RIE 


pared in a cold 


to a perfect pitch, using special formed 
steel lugs welded to each end, jig-drilled 
for coupling bolts after insertion of bush- 
ing, and then machine faced on both ends. 
After close inspection, each screw con- 


veyor is dipped 


non-corrosion purposes, ready for your use 
in conveying any bulk flowing material. 
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The Industrial Blue Steel Screw Conveyor 
is manufactured in our own plant, pre- 


rolled process. It is rolled 


in BLUE STEEL lacquer for 





INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


107 W. Ramsey e 


Ft. Worth, Texas 
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0... of the most significant trends in the use of cotton is in the 


field of large, all-cotton rugs. An 11-year study shows that 1950 
cotton consumption by this segment of the rug industry was up 
916.7% over 1939 — by far the largest increase in any field of 


domestic consumption, 











Cotton captured this big market because it offered more 
advantages than competitive fibers. Cotton rugs are durable, 
washable, economical, mothproof, and can be dyed to match 


any decorator color. 


But promotion, too, helped write this success story — 
promotion based on facts furnished by market research projects 
of the National Cotton Council. This research keeps the 
industry posted on cotton’s position in major fiber and seed 
products markets. It reveals new trends in consumer demand, 
finding new uses for cotton and suggesting better ways to 


merchandise new products to the consumer. 


Market research is one facet of a comprehensive 
program conducted by the National Cotton Council to keep 
cotton in the No. 1 competitive position — making your 


cotton the nation’s choice. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON e ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS ° BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e NEW YORK 
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Frost That Comes in Cans 


(Continued from Page 19) 
practice. But in years when there is 
early maturity of a part of the crop, 
with a substantial portion still in the 
field in the form of immature green 
bolls, adverse weather could seriously 
damage the open crop if it were left 
in the field until such time as the re- 
maining green bolls matured and opened. 
In cases like this the farmer would hand 
harvest the early crop and use the strip- 
per when labor is expensive and diffi- 
cult to obtain. 
There are a number of advantages 
that go hand in hand with the use 
of chemicals to induce early har- 
vest. The practice kills insects, destroys 
insect food, and enables the farmer to 


prepare the land early and plant winter 
legumes. 

This year many farmers who are 
using the stripper for the first time are 
making mistakes that experience will 
correct. Some are getting a good leaf 
kill, but are doing a poor job of harvest 
due to improper use of the stripper. 
Others are getting a poor kill of leaves 
due to improper application of the chem- 
ical or because they are not putting on 
enough of the material. In some cases 
the green boll separator attachment 
fails to do a good job, especially when 
the bolls are small and light in weight. 
Where this condition prevails, the air 
blast throws the light bolls into the back 
of the trailer with the open bolls. 

Ginner reaction to the practice varies. 
Those with modern cleaning equipment, 
like the Wilemon Gin and the Pruitt 
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with Automatic <\ 
Gas Heaters =, 


2. Volume of Hot Air. 


3. Length of exposure within the 
dryer. 


The Tower Dryer that gets results, 
pleases customer and ginner alike. 

Cotton handled by air, requiring 
only one extra fan. 

Tower can be furnished with 10 to 
22 shelves. 

We furnish an Automatic Gas Heat- 
er of over one million B.T.U.  capac- 
ity for Natural, Butane, or Propane 
Gas. 

The limiting factors of Dryer per- 
formance are: 

1. Primary importance of effective 
drying as the first step in handling 
seed cotton. 


Let us plan an installation to 


Government Type 


ae 


SERVICE GIN COMPANY 


VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La. 


Tower Dryers 


™ es 








4. Temperature of the entering and 
discharging elements. 


We prefer to make delivery and in- 
stallation of our dryers which are 
furnished complete including Heater, 
Fan, Thermometer and all necessary, 
blow pipe to make an efficient instal- 
lation. 


We are prepared to make installa- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 


meet your exact requirements 
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Gin, say they have no more trouble 
with properly stripped cotton than they 
do with hand pulled. Others, without 
the cleaning equipment needed to handle 
rough harvested cotton are not enthusi- 
astic about the new practice. 

But if the practice grows—and most 
farmers we visited believe it will—the 
ginner is going to have to equip his 
plant to give his customers a good job 
of ginning. The labor situation is bad 
this year and current opinion is that it 
will be even worse in 1952. If that turns 
out to be the case, we can be pretty 
sure that next year will find many more 
growers, in many more sections of the 
country, turning to mechanical harvest- 
ing as their only remaining method of 
getting their crops out of the fields. 


Proper Defoliation 
Depends on Timing 


Proper timing of application and 
thorough coverage of the plant are es- 
sential for efficient chemical defolia- 
tion of cotton, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is emphasizing in a message to cot- 
ton producers. 

Most efficient condition for defolia- 
tion is where all bolls are fully mature 
and vegetative growth has ceased, the 
Council points out. Experience indicates 
that bolls should be at least 30 days old 
when defoliants are applied, otherwise 
reduced yields and lowered quality of 
lint and seed may result. In certain 
cases, however, it is best to sacrifice 
some of the top crop to save the bottom 
crop. 

Chemical defoliants induce a reaction 
to the leaf cells which causes the leaf 
to drop off the plant. It is necessary, 
for this reason, that each leaf 
covered with a sufficient amount of 
chemical to bring about this shedding 
process. 

Any type of equipment suitable for ap- 
plying dust insecticides may be used for 
dusting defoliants. On ground machines 
the duster fan must produce enough 
power to force dust through the tubes 
and out over the cotton plant in such 
a way that it will completely cover the 
leaves. 

Shields or fenders should be attached 
to tractors when defoliants are being 
applied to rank cotton, the Council says. 
Fenders brush the plants aside, pre- 
venting injury by tractor wheels. 

Ground spray equipment may require 
adjustment of nozzles before it can be 
used efficiently for defoliation. In 
spraying defoliants on rank cotton, trac- 
tor damage to plants has been reduced 
by mounting the equipment on a high 
clearance chassis. Ths type machinery 
was used with considerable success early 
this summer in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Boll rot was reduced by spraying the 
lower part of the cotton plant with de- 
foliants. 

When applying defoliants by airplane, 
care should be exercised to insure that 
swaths are close enough to obtain com- 
plete coverage. The method of flagging 
the plane, common in insect control, also 
is recommended in applying defoliants. 

For information on which defoliants 
to use, when they should be applied, and 
the recommended rates, cotton farmers 
are advised to consult their county 
agent, vocational agriculture instructor, 
or representatives of concerns manu- 
facturing the chemicals. 
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Cotton Situation in Egypt 

Egypt is expected to have a record cotton acreage in 1951, 
according to Francis H. Whitaker, USDA agricultural econ- 
omist. It is generally felt that, in spite of the government’s 
plans for increased planting of grain, the 1951 planting of cot- 
ton will be between 10 and 15 percent greater than the 2,050,000 
acres seeded last year. The largest previous planting was in 
1930 when about 2,160,000 acres were planted. Last year’s 
plantings were the largest since 1937 when about 2,053,000 
acres were seeded. 

“Cotton production control has been in effect in Egypt since 
1941,” Mr. Whitaker points out. “In the past, control was ef- 
fected by restricting the percentage of cropland which could 
be planted to cotton. In 1951, there will be no direct restriction 
on cotton planting, but specified percentages of cropland suit- 
able for grain must be planted to grain. In the Northern Delta 
Zone of Lower Egypt 35 percent of the cropland must be 
planted to food grains; in other areas the requirement is 50 
percent. Last year it was permissible to plant only 35 percent 
of the cropland in the Northern Delta to cotton, and in the 
other areas there were no restrictions. The minister of agri- 
culture is empowered to modify the provisions where it is 
deemed expedient to do so, Control is exercised through gov- 
ernment distribution of planting seed and by the head men 
of the villages. Farmers are encouraged to follow a 3-year 
rotation system of cotton, clover, and grains. 

“If 2,255,000 acres are planted to cotton this year, a ne 
percent increase over 1950, and the yield is equal to the recen 
10-year average of 490 pounds of lint per acre,” Mr. Whitaker 
continues, “Egypt will have a crop of about 2,280,000 bales of 
478 pounds in 1951-52. This would compare with 1,763,000 
bales in 1949-50 and 1,702,000 bales which is the estimate for 
the crop year just closing. The largest production was in 1937 
when about 2,241,000 bales were produced on approximately 
2,053,000 acres. The less than average yield per acre last year 
of 397 pounds was caused by heavy insect damage and hot 
weather during the principal bolling period which caused un- 
usual shedding.” 


. . 
Oct. 7-13 Is Farm Fire Prevention Week 

President Truman has proclaimed Oct. 7-13 as National 
Farm Fire Prevention Week. These dates are more important 
than ever this year because of the vital part farms play in 
the defense effort. 

Statistics show that ninety percent of all farm fires are 
preventable. Farm homes can be protected by using lightning 
rods and by cleaning and repairing sooty chimneys. Overload- 
ing of electrical circuits causes many fires as does the failure 
to replace worn electric cords and defective appliances. 

Careless smoking habits and improper storage of gasoline 
and kerosene aecount for their share of fires, too, and kerosene 
should never be used to start fires. 


Beltsville Screens Three Weed Killers 
Three new compounds screened in herbicidal evaluation re- 
search at Beltsville, Md., this summer, hold promise as pre- 
emergence sprays for control of annual grasses and certain 
broadleaf weeds in cotton and other crops, say Dr. Warren 
Shaw and Charles Swanson of USDA. Their findings also indi- 
cate that TCA, a compound now used to control weeds in sugar- 
beets, is effective in controlling grasses in birdsfoot trefoil, 
which is difficult to establish because of its inability to com- 
pete with weeds. The experiments evaluated effect of 20 com- 
pounds for weed control and plant injury in 40 major crops. 


New Castor Bean Harvester Developed 

A castor bean harvester, now in production, was field tested 
during August in the Altus, Okla., area. The two-row, tractor- 
mounted machine contains canvas beaters which strip the beans 
from the plant. Screw conveyors and an elevator transport the 
loose beans into a trailing wagon. Preliminary field tests indi- 
cate that the machine will recover a high percentage of beans 
from the plants. 

The machines were designed to solve a harvesting problem 
created by the 156,000-acre castor bean crop in Texas and 
Oklahoma. Sixty of the machines already have been manufac- 
tured and will be put to use after the first fall frost. 


e According to the United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, Uruguayans are the greatest meat eaters 
in the world, consuming 281 pounds of meat per person an- 
nually. In this country, annual per capita consumption of meat 
slightly exceeds 150 pounds. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAYING 


We have seen horses almost completely replaced by 
tractors throughout agriculture during the past few 
years. Based upon cost per acre or other unit of pro- 
duction, we all know it was necessary to do so. 

So it is with agricultural spraying. The cost per 
acre or unit is far less when spraying with the very 
simple and inexpensive low pressure rotary gear 
pumps rather than the old intricate and expensive 
high pressure piston pumps widely used by our grand- 
fathers. Today all American agriculture depends 
upon spraying at one or more times during the sea- 
son. The control of weeds, insects, plant and arimal 
diseases must be maintained at all times. 

Make that control available everywhere by having 
equipment in stock which the average farmer can 
afford to buy . . . the same Oberdorfer Bronze 
Rotary Gear Pumps which the outstanding farmer 
insists on. Oberdorfer Pumps are available through- 
out the world. 


Dept. CG-519, Agricultural Pump Div. 
Oberdorfer Foundries Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBERDO 
grout 
SPRAYING PUMPS 





Cotton Holds Market 
Against Competitors 


This year’s cotton crop increase alone 
will be more than twice the gross total 
production of all synthetics and wool 
combined in the U.S., according to Na- 
tional Cotton Council officials. 

No other fiber, they disclose, conceiv- 
ably could speed up its production by 
85 percent on such short notice, regard- 
less of the amount of manpower or 
critical materials which might be made 
available. 

Council officials recall that 12 years 
ago the prediction was being freely 
made that synthetic fibers would run 
cotton out of business by the present 
time, but those reports were grossly 
exaggerated. Cotton was never more 
vigorous and alive than it is today, 
Council sources continue. 

The synthetic fibers and paper have 
made some progress at cotton’s expense, 
but in most of the big important uses 
they have been tried against cotton and 
found wanting. 

Consumption of cotton has doubled 
in the highly-competitive field of outer 
apparel for women. In tracing the suc- 
cess of various sales promotion efforts 
of the Council, officials state that since 
the Council program started in 1939, the 
use of cotton in street and formal 
dresses has increased 101 percent; in 
women’s sportswear 102 percent; in 
suits and skirts 701 percent; and in 
coats and jackets 802 percent. 

Five years ago rayon held 59 per- 
cent of the total market for women’s 
dresses and cotton held 36 percent. Now 
each holds 48 percent of the market, 
which is a decided decrease in per- 


centage for rayon and an equally notice- 
able increase for cotton. 

In the market for women’s skirts, 
cotton holds five times as large a 
percentage of the market as it did five 
years ago. An analysis of census figures 
by the National Federation of Textiles 
reveais that where it is significant that 
wool is the chief competition, rayon 
fabrics continue to gain ground. How- 
ever, in the fields where cotton fabrics 
are the principal competitor, rayon 
has failed to retain its share of the 
market. 

Switching to the market for cotton 
feed bags, Council leaders report sales 
in this field have increased by 141 per- 
cent since the start of this phase of 
promotion, consuming some _ 166,560 
bales of cotton in 1950. 

The increase in consumption of cot- 
ton in rugs has amounted to 916 per- 
cent since this phase of the promotion 
program started. 

Officials of the Council, in comment- 
ing on the rapidly increasing use of 
cotton for winter use, disclose that sleep- 
ing bags made of cotton products have 
been developed to such a degree by the 
armed forces that it is possible for a 
person to sleep comfortably outdoors in 
such a bag at 40 degrees below zero. 


Council Publishes Colorful 


New Book on Cotton 

Publication of a new official reference 
book, “Cotton from Field to Fabric,” 
has been announced by the National 
Cotton Council. 

Felling the whole story of cotton, the 
47-page volume is designed as a read- 
able textbook for the technician, teacher 


and student as well as an authoritative 
manual for the reference of textile mer- 
chants, retailers and others with ex- 
perience in the textile field. 

It describes how cotton is cultivated, 
harvested, graded, marketed, ginned, 
spun, woven and finished. It reviews the 
history of cotton and cotton’s role in 
peace and war today. 

In a colorful special section are dis- 
played 112 actual swatches of cotton 
fabrics, ranging from basic gray goods 
to finished types. The samples, con- 
tributed by some 69 textile mills, repre- 
sent all standard constructions and a 
variety of special finishes as used for 
apparel, house hold items, home decora- 
tions and industrial purposes. Each 
sample is accompanied by a description 
of the fabric and its uses. 

Written and published by the staff 
of the Cotton Council, the manual is 
an extensively revised, fifth edition of 
a book first published in 1939 under the 
title. “Cotton from Raw Material to 
Finished Product.” 

“Cotton from Field to Fabric” may be 
obtained from the National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
at $3.25 per copy. 


U. S. Cotton Imports 


Cotton imports into the U.S. in 1950- 
51 amounting to 188,000 bales (of 500 
pounds gross) were only 74 percent of 
the abnormally large total of 253,000 
bales imported in 1949-50, but were 
about equal to the 10-year average 
1934-35 to 1943-44. Imports in July 
1951, amounting to only 7,528 bales, 
were composed almost entirely of short- 
staple Indian cotton. 





“Trade Mark Registered 





ANNOUNCING THE NEW AUTOMATIC 


Dri-Slide Statifier’ 


Satisfactorily tested during the 1950 ginning season 
and will be installed on all 1951 Statifier outfits. 


This new type electric valve automatically drains the wet water solution 
trom the nozzles back into the supply tank when the batt stops coming from 
the condenser. This prevents the mist nozzles from dripping on the lint 
slide, and keeps the lines from freezing in cold weather: 


THE NEW VALVE CAN BE INSTALLED ON STATIFIER OUTFITS NOW IN USE. 


Write for Dri-Slide Information 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address: 2414 15th Street 
Reasonably priced complete Statifier Outfits for the Lint Slide, or for Lint Slide and Distributor. 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Lubbock, Texas 
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Right for every Job 


IN YOUR aN TRUST THIS Mere 





Whether it be for your seed house, 
cleaning room, lint room or cake and 
meal room—Fort Worth has the right 
equipment to sol- 2 your problems . 

a full line of pneumatic cooling systems, 
seed unloaders, linter saws and lint clean- 
er units. 





Fort Worth is your headquarters for 

power transmission equipment, exhaust 

ROLLER BEARING COUNTER. fans, pressure feeders, drag flight con- 
SHAFT BOX END veyors, screw elevators, multiple v-drives 


Repair parts are interchange- and roller chain sprockets. 
able with drive head on screw 
elevator. 


STEEL AND i 
FORT WORTH wacuiacayco La 
MAIN OFFICE ca, , 
3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PLANTS IN FORT WORTH and DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS 
HOUSTON 
LCS ANGELES 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson explellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baleing presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pheumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


OIL MILL 
Expellers, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers 
Pumps Presses — Cylinders — Heads 
Columns Formers — Accumulators — Hydrau- 
lic Pumps Hot Cake Cutters and Strippers - 
Cake Bin Feeders — Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 
Plates Electric Motors, 15 to 150 h.p. with 

starters Shaft Coupling and Pulleys — 30” 

86” Chandler Hullers — Post and Pillow Block 
Ball Bearings —- Conveyor Heads and Hangers — 
Znelosed Right Angle Drives — Elevator Belts, 
Buckets, Sprockets and Chain -— Carver Lint 
Tailing Beater and Shaker.—Write, wire or phone 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRoapect 5958. 


FOR SALE~—Sprout-Waldron adjustable reg 
cake crusher. Hopper opening 17” x 74”. st 
class operating condition..-H. Roy Mosnat, Belle 
Plaine, lowa 


Do you have some gin or oil mill equipment for 
trade or sale? Classified ads in the “Press” are 
read by ginners and oil millers from California to 
the Carolinas, every-other-Saturday. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—3 rebuilt 80-saw Murray gins, never 
been used. In factory crates. A bargain if you 
need three gins same as new.—Farmers Cotton 
Oi] Company, Wilson, N. C 


ALL STEEL GIN BUILDINGS, any size. For 
immediate delivery in Texas.—Marvin R. Mitchel] 
Construction Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas, 
Phone RAndolph 5615. 


NEW, USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY— 
One new 18 shelf “Government type” tower drier, 
natural gas and butane burners. New Beaumier 
hydraulic pumps. New Phelps fans, most sizes in 
stpck. High grade rubber belting, pulleys, shaft- 
ing and transmission equipment. One Union Trip- 
lex belt driven hydraulic pump completely rebuilt. 
Two hydraulic rams and casings, reconditioned. 
One model “PH” Murray steel bound press and 
two good, sound Continental wood presses now in 
gins where used. One 60” Lummus wood frame, 
metal sides and ends, fully metal lined condenser, 
used very little. One 14 foot Wichita wood frame 
bur extractor. Three 66” Continental model “D” 
Double X extracting feeders. Five 80-saw Murray 
6” mote conveyor steel air blast gins. Many other 
items too numerous to list in this ad. Tell us your 
needs and we will save you money.—R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One Lummus 60” all metal ball bear- 
ing battery condenser with steel supports and 
automatic dust flues. One Lummus metal lint 
slide for LCG tramper. One 80-saw section of 
Lummus metal lint flue with gin hood and with 
elbow riser and condenser inlet. One 80-saw sec- 
tion of Lummus all metal ball bearing conveyor 
distributor with rotary change bale valve. One 80- 
saw section of Lummus &” seed conveyor. One 
80-saw section of Lummus 6” hull conveyor. One 
Lummus universal gin coupling. One lot _trans- 
mission items for MEF. Alli this is new. Bought 
from Lummus, never been used—stored in a good 
seed house. Total price $3,000.00.-Jones-Wilson 
Gin & Mill Co., Flora, Miss. 


GOVERNMENT TYPE dryers delivered and erected 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 26 
this issve.—-Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La 





To better serve 


equipment for sale or repair. Don't be 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, 


300 hp. 3/60/2300 /600 rpm, 
250 hp. 3/60 /440/600 rpm, 
200 hp. 3/60 /2200/900 rpm, 
200 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, 
150 hp. 3/60 /2300/900 rpm, 
150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, 
125 hp. 3 440/900 rpm, 


slip ring 
slip ring 

slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 
slip ring 


W. M. 


Phone HUnter 2801 
DALLAS 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


the Southwest cotton industry 
shut down! Call 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment 
To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. 
large 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 


Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 


and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. 


CALL ON US — DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE 


sence starting equipment avai 
Free rental while we repair your motors. 


SMITH ELECTRIC CO. 


TEXAS 


pick up and deliver FREE any 
us and we will deliver a loan 
in our shop. 


we now 


copper wire availability, expert machin- 
Our facilities are as close as your telephone, 


2-125 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2-125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—100 hp. 3/60 /2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage 
2—100 hp. 3/60 squirrel cage 
4 3 slip ring 
2 60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 
2 . 3/60 /220 /1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


220/900 rpm, 


100 hp. 3/60 /2206/900 rpm, 


ble for above motors. 


Phone 3905 
HARLINGEN 
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FOR SALE-—Owner of late model 5-80 Continen- 
tal in Rio Grande Valley is willing to sacrifice if 
sold immediately. Steel stands with Mitchell clean- 
ers, twenty-four shelf tower drier, practically new 
M-M 240 h.p. motor, bur machines, etc.; has gin- 
ned 4200 bales and still ginning this year. Has 
excellent record, Real bargain at $42,000 

half cash.—See, call or write M. M. Phillips, 
Phones 3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


GIN MACHINERY FOR SALE—One six cylinder 
Continental impact cleaner used one year. One 14’ 
Hardwicke-Etter bur machine, factory reworked. 
One 80 saw Continental gin stand brush type 1931 
model, factory reworked. One 1942 model Mitchell 
convertible cleaner, all for $3,000.00 f.o.b. Leland, 
Miss.—-T. J. Hays, Hollandale, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Never was better time to buy Rio 
Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
bargains.—-Call or write M. Phillips, Phones 
3-1171 or 3-3914, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 








Equipment Wanted 


WANTED-—-We will pay cash for several good 
steel cotton separators of standard makes. Also 
steel cleaners, bur extractors and late model ex- 
tracting feeders. Please describe completely and 
state lowest price of all items offered. B 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 
Waco, Texas. 

WANTED TO BUY--One 
box press with hydraulic ram and cylinder. Wil 
buy with or without pump and tramper. Give de- 
scription, location and price.—Delta Cotton Oil & 
Fertilizer Co., Box 899, Jackson, Miss. 


2-8141, 


down packing daciile 
1 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED-~-Experienced oil mill operator for for- 
eign assignments to install and start up screw 
presses, linters, hullers, ete. At to Room 811, 
90 West Street, New York 6, z, 


GINNER AVAILABLE AFTER NOV. 1--Desire 
work in irrigated section of Southwest or Califor- 
nia after our season ends about Nov. 1. Experi- 
enced in gin erection, management and operation 
At present time am manager of modern gin plant 
in Louisiana. Have worked in gins all my life, 
27 years old, college graduate in agriculture in- 
cluding courses in agricultural engineering. If you 
are interested in adding another shift could possi- 
bly furnish an entire gin crew experienced in 
operation of modern in, all with at least 10 
years experience.—_Write Box “FR” c/o The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mil! Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 


superintendent for ninety ton 
Reply Box 382 


WANTED At once, 
hydraulic cottonseed oil mill. 
Cullman, Ala. 


ALL ROUND 
References on 
Write Box “AL” ¢ 
Press, P. O. Box 444, 


ginner and millwright available 
request. State wages offered. 
o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Dallas, Texas. 


expeller 
Texas 


NTED—A night 
hal rite or phone 788, 
Tindall Cotton Oil Corp. 


superintendent for 
Shamrock, 


ERECTOR needed for install- 
ing ectton conditioning equipment. Full time work 
installing on road or in Dallas factory. Salary 
plus expenses and car when out of Dallas. Give 
qualifications, references and salary expected. 
Hinckley Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce, Dallas, 
Texas 


GIN MACHINERY 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings 

Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island. Dallas, Texas. Phone RA-5615. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& esrnats Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 
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FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
power units in stock, all sizes. Sales, parts and 
service, day or night.--Fort Worth Machinery Co., 
918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—100 h.p. M.M. engine, perfect con- 
dition. Several practically new by-passes. Four 
good drum feeders. One 35” and one 45” fan. 
Schrade Gin Co., 2 miles east, Rowlett, Texas, 
Highway 67. 


ENGINES AND MOTORS-—In Waco stock and 
other locations: 106 h.p. model RX1 LeRoi power 
unit, fully equipped, excellent condition. 120 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse style “VA” diesel engine. One 
80 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse “model 32” diesel engine 
on testing block. One 60 h.p., 865 r.p.m., 2200 volt 
slip-ring motor with controls. One 50 h.p. G.E., 
220 volt, 1200 r.p.m. induction motor, less starter. 
Other motors available. Tell us your needs and 
get our prices before buying.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 








Record Commercial Feed 
Tonnage Sold in Texas 


A record tonnage of commercial feeds 
was sold in Texas during the past fiscal 
year, according to F. D. Brock, director 
of the Feed Control Service, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

From Sept. 1, 1950 to Aug. 31, 1951, 
an estimated 3,853,600 tons of feed were 
sold in Texas. This was an increase of 
617,250 tons over 1949-50 and 525,600 
tons more than was sold in 1942-43, the 
previous record year. 

Although the exact tonnages suld for 
the various classes of livestock, poultry 
and so forth are not known, Mr. Brock 
said indications are that the largest in- 
crease occurred in the use of range 
feeds. 

There are 888 active commercial feed 


firms doing business in Texas, 217 of 
which are located outside the state. 
These firms sell thousands of different 
feed formulations; several have regis- 
trations covering as many as 150 dif- 
ferent products each. 

These figures do not include farmers 
who are exempt under the law. Although 
farmers may process feed they grow, 

are not required to register or 


uring 1950-51 the Feed Control 
Service sold 87,000,000 feed tags—each 
tag issued for an amount ranging from 
five to 125 pounds of feed. 

Mr. Brock expects the tonnage of feed 
sold in Texas to decrease sharply dur- 
ing 1951-52 because of the large num- 
bers of cattle now going to market. 
Sales of feed for poultry and swine 
probably will increase, Mr. Brock said. 


India’s Oilseeds Plantings 


India’s peanut plantings for the 1951- 
52 season may reach 11,000,000 acres 
according to a et unofficial 
estimate. 

This would be a five percent increase 
from the final official estimate of 
10,472,000 acres for the 1950 crop. Pro- 
duction is not expected to exceed 3,920,- 
000 short tons of nuts in the the shell. 
The final official estimate placed the 
1950 crop at 3,730,720 tons. 

Castor bean production during the 
1951-52 season is expected to be about 
the same as last year when 118,720 tons 
were harvested from 1,255,000 acres. 
These figures represented decreases of 
17 and 14 percent in production and 


respectively, from 1949-50. 
acreage and pro- 
remain un- 
5,245,000 


acreage, 

Likewise, sesame 
duction are expected to 
changed from last season’s 
acres and 471,520 tons. 

It is reported that no quotas of pea- 
nuts and peanut oil have been released 
for export outside India in the recent 
past. According to the same report, ex- 
porters who are found to have made 
false statements in respect to licenses 
will be debarred from receiving licenses 
in the future. 


Chinese Tung Oil Exports 

Exports of Chinese tung oil through 
the port of Hong Kong have been re- 
ported at 20,436 short tons during the 
first six months of 1951. Shipments were 
nearly one-fourth again as large as the 
volume exported in the comparable 
months of 1950. The principal destina 
tion of the 1951 exports has been the 
United Kingdom, which took 9,118 tons 
in January through June this year as 
against 4,011 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1950 and a total of 7,061 tons 
during the full year. Only 252 tons were 
shipped to the U.S. during the six-month 
period. 

Imports of tung oil from North and 
South China during January-June 1951 
ampunted to 19,280 tons, also an increase 
of’ about 25 percent from the first-half 
1950 imports. 


@ Good farm machinery re- 
quires good management—good manage- 
ment requires good machines. 





Is your seed finish FUZZIE as a Ubangi? 





gummers and files. 


keen! 


Saws. 





) Step up your ginning efficiency— 
Keep Gin saws sharp! 


Even the finest saws get dull after long wear. Add months of 
rugged service with Wood's line of linter gummers, gin saw 


Wood's Singlecut and Doublecut... 
and the Special Truline keep edges 


Doublecut, shown left, available in 158”, 1%", 1%”, 1%” 
sizes. Improved singlecut in 1%” size. Not shown are taper 
and slim parallel files for Helm and Carver Machines, 141 


15s-inch Duplex Gummer Files, 
Roachback and Standard. 


Made of high grade steel for Wood's Duplex 
Machines, these same gummer files are also 
available for other makes of portable 
machines. When ordering, specify your make 
of machine. When ordering for Wood's Duplex 
Machines, specify make of gin. 


~ 








Eliminate the Fuzzies & gin’em SMOOTH GZ) 


WOOD’S 5-HEAD ROTARY GUMMER 








Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
to 1212" 
heads automatically adjust 
to slight variations in diam 
eter or tooth alignment for 
dual side dressing and point 
ing. Unconditionally guaran 
teed. Weight 248 Ibs. 


The 
“Quint” 


Duplex 
io. 55 


in diameter. Five 














Hot Seed Thermometers 


19” x 4", registers 230 
Write us for further information. 


A. A. WOOD and SONS COMPANY 


Phone"MAin 2386 P.O. Box 937 Machinery fer Ginners & Oil Mills 436 Magnolia St., N. W., Atlanta 1, Go. = 


F. With or without Shield. 
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Laboratory Celebrates 


Tenth Anniversary 


Nearly 750 visitors participated in 
an open house celebration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the American Chemical 
Society at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans the 
week of Sept. 10-14. The event also 
marked the tenth anniversary of re- 
search in the laboratory building com- 
pleted in 1941 following Congressional 
authorization of the laboratory in 1938. 

A special open house committee, 
headed by William A. Wellborn of the 
Engineering and Development Division, 
and composed of representatives from 
all research divisions and the director’s 
office, arranged the affair. 

Eighty separate tours were conducted 
by a crew of 28 guides selected from 
the laboratory staff of 320 employees. 
Each tour included 12 stops in the chem- 
ical laboratories, the engineering plant, 
and the textile unit, where more than 
20 research products were displayed and 
described. 

While the laboratory itself was con- 
tributing to the national American 
Chemical Society celebrations in this 
manner, eight members of the scientific 
staff were in New York for the meet- 
ings there. Papers were presented by 
Reuben O. Feuge of the Oil and Oil- 
seed Division; Dr. W. Kyle Ward, Jr., 
head of the Cotton Fiber Division; Dr. 
Carl M. Conrad, in charge of the Col- 
loidal Properties Section; Dr. John D. 
Guthrie, in charge of the New Products 
Section; and Dr. Aaron M. Altschul, 
head of the Protein and Carbohydrate 
Division. The others attending the 
world conclave were Dr. C. H. Fisher, 


director; Dr. Evald L. Skau, in charge 
of the Physical Properties Section; and 
Dr. Lucien H. Greathouse of the En- 
gineering and Development Division. 


West Texas C of C Magazine 
Features Cotton, Cottonseed 


Cotton and cottonseed were featured 
in the September issue of “West Texas 
Today,” official publication of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

The cover shows the cottonseed oil mill 
being constructed at Lubbock by the 
Western Cottonoil Company and the 
building of this plant is discussed in an 
article in the issue. 

Another article, by Walter B. Moore, 
Dallas, assistant director of the NCPA 
Educational Service, discusses process- 
ing and feeding developments that are 
making cottonseed and its products more 
valuable and useful. Other articles deal 
with varied phases of cotton production 
in West Texas. 
| Advertisers in the publication include 
Simmons Cotton Oil Mills and Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


e 

Blytheville Gets Set for 
Cotton Picking Contest 

King Cotton’s subjects literally will 
be dancing in the streets of Blytheville, 
Ark., Oct. 4 and 5 when the twelfth 
annual National Cotton Picking Contest 
launches the search for America’s most 
talented cotton picker. 
- Street dancing is only part of atten- 
dant festivities which will feature the 
two-day celebration. 

Ernest Tubbs, Grand Ole Opry hill- 


billy entertainer, will be on hand. The 
contest ends with a Cotton Ball. 

Some 200 of the nation’s best cotton 
pickers are due to register and compete 
for the $2,500 in prize money. 

Titles and prizes will be awarded in 
special divisions for women, children 
and old timers (65 years and older). 

The open division champion _ will 
pocket $1,000 in cash. The other $1,500 
will be split between various special 
division winners. 

Contestants have two hours to work 
down their cotton rows before judges 
move in to view results. 

Quantity is just one factor considered 
in the judging. Cleanliness of cotton and 
condition of the rows also figure in 
naming a winner. 

The contest is open to everyone and 
top picking hands from the nation’s 
largest plantations are entered annually. 


Dalton Gandy Will Have 
Part in Horse Show 


Dalton E. Gandy, Mississippi Valley 
field representative of the NCPA Ed- 
ucational Service, has been invited to 
serve again this year as one of the 
ring masters for the Dixie Horse Show, 
which will be held Nov. 8-11 at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

The horse show is held each fall in 
connection with the Louisiana Livestock 
Show, sponsored by Louisiana State 
University. Assisting in leading live- 
stock events such as this gives the Ed- 
ucational Service field representatives 
opportunities for close contacts with 
livestock leaders and producers of their 
territory. 








FOR GOOD ALL ROUND PERFORMANCE 


lant PAUL 


See Dilaiced Calin 


DEERING FARMS, INC. 


Sales Office: 511 First Street, Kennett, Missouri 
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Cotton Council Official Says: 





More Agricultural 
Research Needed 


a Wm. Rhea Blake points out 
need for more emphasis on re- 
search at meeting of RMA ad- 
visory committees in Washington 
on Sept. 19. 


Expanded agricultural research is a 
must both to the farmer and to the na- 
tion’s economic welfare, said Wm. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president of the 
National Cotton Council, in addressing 
a meeting Sept. 19 at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington of chairmen of key advi- 
sory committees set up under the 1946 
Research and Marketing Act. 

“Private industry, educational institu- 
tions, and the federal government have 
a joint interest with the farmer in im- 
proved research in agriculture,” the 
Council official said. 

“Fifty years ago, one farm worker 
produced enough for himself and seven 
others. Today he produces enough for 
himself and 14 others. 

“Agricultural research is equally es- 


sential to all segments of our population. 
It pays its own way many times over, 
not only to farmers, but to the whole 
nation,” Mr. Blake asserted. 

“The American consumer, probably 
more than anyone else, benefits from 
research in the form of improved agri- 
cultural products.” 

As examples of this boon to the house- 
wife, Mr. Blake cited frozen fruit con- 
centrates; more beneficial foods; better 
lumber, and improved fabrics as only 
a few of the better products brought 
about by a wiser and more analytical 
approach to farm production. 

“Today, the American housewife has 
a far better selection of farm products 
to examine than the shopper of 50 years 
ago. This improvement was brought 
about by better techniques in agricul- 
ture,” he declared. 

Assuring the committee heads that his 
position was consistent with that of all 
of the nation’s major farm organizations, 
Mr. Blake deplored the fact that expend- 
iture for agricultura} research had fallen 
far behind research! expenditures in in- 
dustry. 

“Varying and sporadic emphasis on 
agricultural research, as compared with 
smoothly expanding industrial research, 
is a major cause for a relative lack of 
agricultural progress,” he said. 

“Research in agriculture is not an ex- 
pense, but an investment. It has never 


This Year, More Than Ever... 
THE FARMER DESERVES THE 


BEST JOB OF GINNING 





HE 1951 CROP has been the most expensive to produce in history. Many 

farmers will be hard pressed to break even on their production this 
year and not a few will actually lose money. 

This year, more than ever, the ginner has a responsibility to his farmer 


cost the people of this nation a penny. 
Rather, it brings the nation monetary re- 
turns worth many times the original cost. 

“In addition, research improves the 
quality of farm products and extends 
living standards. Finally, agricultural re- 
search is a mighty contribution to the 
defense effort.” 

Pointing out the immediate necessity 
for foresight in utilizing the potentiality 
of American agriculture, Mr. Blake dem- 
onstrated his point by citing a 45 per- 
cent increase in crop yields; 20 percent 
more milk per cow, and 50 percent more 
eggs per hen as a result of research in 
agriculture in the last 25 years. 

“Cotton now yields 103 percent more 
per acre than it did 30 years ago. De- 
velopment of rust-resistant grains has 
added about 500 million dollars a year 
to farm income. Similar figures may be 
quoted from every phase of agriculture. 

“Agricultural research returns far 
more than it costs,” Mr. Blake pointed 
out. “It creates new wealth, new indus- 
tries, new jobs, and new products for 
consumer enjoyment.” 

Stressing the critical importance of 
agriculture in the defense picture, Mr. 
Blake gave numerous examples of con- 
tributions made to the defense effort by 
agricultural research in World War II. 

Concluding by calling for continuous 
and coordinated expansion of research 
activities, Mr. Blake stated that a stable, 
constantly growing research program 
would produce results of benefit to every 
person in America. 


customers to do the best possible job of ginning, and the best way to carry 
out that responsibility is to adopt and follow the Extension Service 4-Point 
Program for Better Ginning. Here is the program. If it is followed the 


farmer will get better grade cotton wihout fiber damage: 


1—Maintain uniform loose rolls. 


(a) For better grades and higher income. 


(b) To reduce power costs. 
2—Keep overflow to a minimum. 
(a) Bypass overhead machinery on 


overflow cotton. 


(b) Redrying and recleaning often causes two-sided bales and fiber 


damage. 


3—Use only necessary cleaning equipment. 

(a) Valves and by-passes allow selection of required machines. 

(b) Rough or machine-harvested cotton may require use of 12 to 22 
cleaning cylinders plus extractors. Clean hand-picked cotton should 
be handled carefully and with less equipment. 

4—Use only enough drying to insure smooth ginning. 
(a) Green, damp, or dew-laden cottons require drying only for smooth 


preparation. 


(b) Mid-season trashy or machine-harvested cottons may require extra 


drying for better cleaning. 
(c) Late-season roughly harvested 


weather-damaged cotton can stand 


more drying than earlier premium cottons. 


(d) Net values from drying should 
benefits and weight losses. 


be measured in terms of both grade 


Planning Maintenance and Repair Are Basic to Efficient Operation 
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Dallas Ag Club Speaker 


C. B. SPENCER, agricultural director of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, was the speaker at the first Fall 
meeting of the Dallas Agricultural Club 
Sept. 17. “Farming is an essential busi- 
ness,” he said, “and the economic welfare 
of Texas depends on the ability of our 
farm lands to produce new wealth each 
year.” Mr. Spencer listed the major crops 
produced in the state, including livestock 
and poultry, and said that no field crop 
has the remotest chance at this time of 
replacing cotton as the state’s principal 
source of cash income. “A large percent- 
age of the land in our state is badly 
depleted,” he said, “so we must produce 
higher acre yields more efficiently and 
improve our soils’ productive capacity at 
the same time.” 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more... and more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Meivin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen 
boy 


for your own 
buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 





Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 
United States Series E Bond 


every you 


own automatically goes on earning inter- 
est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*0,,8. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 


a public service. 
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Panel Will Discuss 





Use of Fertilizers in 
Cotton Production 


w@ Mechanization Conference Nov. 
8-9 will hear technicians tell 
about more efficient methods of 
applying fertilizers to increase 
cotton yields. 


More efficient methods of applying 
fertilizers to increase cotton yields will 
be covered by a panel of agricultural 
technicians at the fifth annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference at 
Chickasha, Okla., Nov. 8-9, Claude L. 
Welch, National Cotton Council produc- 
tion and marketing director, said this 
week. 

The Cotton Council official said that 
although the greatest recent advances in 
cotton fertilization during the past sev- 
eral years have been made in the eastern 
section of the Cotton Belt, experiments 
have shown that better results can be 
obtained from commercial fertilizers in 
Oklahoma and Texas than farmers for- 
merly had believed possible. 

Research work by the Texas and Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment stations 
has shown that in some parts of those 
states use of fertilizers has substantially 
increased cotton yields. 

In the Mississippi Valley and Southeast- 
ern regions, Mr. Welch said that tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the 
mechanical application of anhydrous am- 
monia. A few years ago, the only farm 
use of this fertilizer was in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, but today it is widely ap- 
plied in the Valley and gaining in pop- 
ularity in the Southeast and Southwest. 

Experiments in the Mississippi Delta 
in 1949 revealed that the cost of nitrogen 
per pound in the form of anhydrous am- 
monia was 10.2 cents per pound applied 
in the field, compared with a cost of 11.5 
cents per pound for nitrogen in solid 
forms, with cost of application to be 
added. 

Indicating the possibilities of increased 
cotton yields through fertilization, Mr. 
Welch cited a recent statement by one 
group of authorities who declared that 
although the seed cotton ‘yield from 
24,976,000 acres in the Southern region 
in 1949 was 15,781,899,000 pounds, only 
38 percent of the production potential 
was realized. 

“Unquestionably the way forward for 
the cotton farmer is through increased 
efficiency of production,” Mr. Welch de- 
clared. “Mechanization, along with better 
fertilization and insect control practices, 
and improved farm management, offers 
the cotton industry its greatest oppor- 
tunity to increase efficiency and increase 
productivity.” 

The full range of problems in mechan- 
izing cotton and related farm crops from 
land preparation to harvesting will be 
explored by more than 500 key leaders 
at the Chickasha conference. More than 
25 states are expected to be represented 
at the meeting which is sponsored by the 
Cotton Council in cooperation with the 
Farm Equipment Institute, USDA, the 
Cotton Belt land grant colleges, the ma- 
jor farm organizations, and vocational 
agriculture. Oklahoma A. & M. College 
is local host to the conference. 
MILI 
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General License Placed 
On Cotton Exports 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has announced that the Of- 
fice of International Trade, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, is being author- 
ized to place all exports of raw cotton 
under “general license.” 

The action was taken following the 
release Sept. 10 of the Crop Reporting 
Board’s 1951 cotton production estimate 
of 17,291,000 bales. This figure is 265,- 
000 bales above the first production 
estimate of 17,266,000 bales announced 
on Aug. 8. 

The placing of cotton exports under 
general license makes it possible for ex- 
porters to ship cotton to friendly coun- 
tries without obtaining export licenses. 

In announcing this further relaxation 


of export controls, Secretary Brannan 
said, “Although the estimate of produc- 
tion is only slightly more than we had 
in prospect on Aug. 1, the additional! 
month’s progress of the crop, as well 
as a later look at domestic and export 
requirements, makes it possible to re- 
move all restrictions on exports to 
friendly countries in line with our an- 
nounced policy of providing for max- 
imum exports.” 

When the first official estimate of 
1951 cotton production became available 
in August, the Secretary removed al! 
quantitative restrictions on exports by 
establishing an open-end quota. Unde: 
this system of control, licensing was con- 
tinued to permit a review of the move- 
ment of U.S. cotton into export pending 
further information on 1951 cotton 
supplies. 
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For Cottonseed Meal: 
A GROWING FUTURE MARKET 
In the Cotton States 


By A. L. WARD 


@ THE AUTHOR, who is Educational Service Di- 
rector of the National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, believes cottonseed meal and cake have a real 
opportunity to share in the growing market for pro- 
tein, especially in the Cotton States, through ade- 
quate research and educational and merchandising 
efforts. 


WENTY-FIVE PERCENT more protein meal is being fed to livestock 

on American farms and ranches today than 10 years ago, according to 
government estimates. 

This should be most encouraging to everyone who has worked to de- 
velop better livestock feeding. 

It should be especially gratifying to the cotton oil industry, which 
pioneered in carrying on an industry-wide educational program of coopera- 
tion with agricultural and livestock leaders to improve livestock production 
and feeding. 

Faced with the problem of marketing a near-record volume of cotton- 
seed feed products this season, in face of increasing competition from other 
protein meals and feeds, oil mills can also find encouragement in another 
fact. 

This is the statement of the best livestock feeding authorities that the 
25 percent increase in use of protein meal needs to be doubled for livestock 
producers to reach greatest efficiency in feeding. 

Educational work, in other words, today stands just at the halfway 
mark of what should be done to help livestock producers get the most 
return from their feeds and livestock through proper use of cottonseed 
meal, or cake and other protein concentrates. 

The opportunity for future progress is even greater when we consider 
the additional needs for more and better livestock on farms of the Cotton 
Belt, in addition to the need for better feeding of the animals we now have. 

Livestock numbers in Cotton States have increased greatly during the 
past twenty-five years. The improvement in the quality of livestock has 
been even greater. Cotton States, however, still lag far behind their full 
possibilities for production of meat, milk and other livestock and poultry 
products. They lack much of producing all of the livestock products needed 
by their own population, a market that will continue to grow in the future. 

All of these factors combine to indicate a growing future market for 
protein meals, especially in Cotton States. Cottonseed meal and cake have 
a real opportunity to share largely in this market, through adequate re- 
search to maintain and expand their usefulness and sound, aggressive edu- 
cational and merchandising efforts. 
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Greenwell Resigns Position 
With Missouri Producers 


Ronnie F. Greenwell, cotton ginner 
and merchant of Hayti, Mo., who has 
served as executive vice-president of the 
Missouri Cotton Producers Association 
for a little over two years, this week 
tendered his resignation to the board 
of directors, according to an anounce- 
ment by S. Crews Reynolds of Caruthers- 
ville, president of the group. 

Mr. Greenwell stated that he had en- 
larged his own business operations and 
in the future would not have sufficient 
time to devote to both his private mat- 
ters and the work with the association. 

Mr. Reynolds and other members of 
the board expressed their regret over 
Mr. Greenwell’s decision to leave the 
active management of the association 
which, since its organization in March 
of 1949, has become a strong power in 
farm matters, especially in cotton. 

Mr. Reynolds also announced at the 
same time that the board of directors 
is accepting applications for the im- 
portant position from qualified persons. 
The committee named to screen appli- 
cants is composed of Charles Baker of 
Kennett, Delbert Johnson of Hayti and 
A. L. Story of Charleston. Mr. Reynolds 
is serving as chairman. 

The association is currently engaged 
in a program to induce producers to use 
the 1951-52 cotton loan extensively to 
prevent a oy pees collapse of the cotton 
market. The loan provides an orderly 
marketing program that is necessary in 
years of large crops. 

Urged by the Federal Government to 
produce 16 million bales this year, most 
of the nation’s cotton farmers expanded 
their 1951 acreage with the result that 
it appears now this amount of cotton— 
and possibly more—will be ginned. 
Those close to the cotton situation 
believe that if this entire crop is of- 
fered for sale over a period of three 
or four months, it will break the market 
below loan levels. 

The association also is currently con- 
ducting its annual membership drive, 
and plans call for asking producers to 
contribute five cents per bale to help 
finance the group’s activities. This 
amount would be deducted by ginners on 
cottonsettlements with the farmer. Most 
gins are cooperating, but the group 
urges 100 percent support. 


Movie to Tell Council Story 


Initial scripting of a 28-minute sound 
motion picture on the progress of a 
united cotton industry through the Na- 
tional Cotton Council was begun early 
this month by the public relations staff 
in cooperation with the field service. 
The film tentatively is scheduled for re- 
lease about Jan. 1. 

Plans call for the movie to tell the 
story of cotton’s accomplishments in the 
fields of sales promotion, utilization re- 
search, production and marketing, for- 
eign trade and legislative protection since 
the Council’s establishment in 1938. It 
also will point up the necessity for 
united effort by all branches of the in- 
dustry to combat encroachments on cot- 
ton’s markets by competing fibers. 

In addition to the 28-minute subject 
designed primarily for cotton industry 
and Cotton Belt showings, a streamlined 
13-minute popular version is being 
planned for national release to television 
stations, civic clubs, schools and other 
audiences. 
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New BEPQ Division 


Will Study Insects 
In Stored Products 


A new research division in the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the Division of Stored Product Insect 
Investigations, in which research will be 
conducted on the control of insects that 
destroy stored products, has been an- 
nounced by USDA. Randall Latta, long- 
time bureau researcher on _ various 
methods of insect control, has been 
designated acting leader of the new 
division by Avery S. Hoyt, chief of the 
bureau. His first assistants will be R. T. 
Cotton and Dr. Lyman S. Henderson, 
bureau authorities on the control of in- 
sects that affect stored products in homes 
and commercial establishments. 

Almost every stored agricultural 
product, whether food, feed or fiber, is 
affected more or less seriously by in- 
sects. The average annual value of grain 
destroyed by insects has been estimated 
at a billion dollars. Much of this loss oc- 
curs after the grain is harvested and in 
farm storage. The value of wool des- 
troyed annually by clothes moths and 
carpet beetles, whether raw wooi prior 
to manufacture or after it is made into 
clothing, is estimated at more than \% 
billion dollars. Dried fruits, nuts, candy, 
dairy products, cured meats, cereals, 
spices, breakfast foods, spaghetti and 
numerous other stored food products and 
tobacco also are subject to great losses. 
Control of these insects, it is estimated, 
will increase the cereal food supplies of 
the nation at least 10 percent. 

Investigations concerning insects that 
affect stored products have been con- 
ducted in a number of the bureau’s re- 
search divisions. The reorganization will 
permit better coordination of the re- 
search. The public also will be able to 
secure answers to its problems on the 








Brannan Asks Farmers 


For “Scrap Harvest” 


Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan has announced that farmers 
are being asked to cooperate this 
fall in an iron and steel “Scrap 
Harvest” to help obtain raw ma- 
terials needed in the production of 
equipment essential to the success 
of the Nation’s mobilization pro- 
gram. 

The period between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 15 has been established as 
the time when efforts wil be high- 
lighted to take this essential de- 
fense activity to the nearly six 
million U.S. farms. USDA is sup- 
porting the farm scrap drive at 
the request of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. It will be under 
the direction of USDA’s state and 
county Agricultural Mobilization 
Committees. USDA stresses that 
the drive calls only for machinery 
and equipment which cannot be 
reconditioned. 

Ginners and crushers can aid in 
this farm scrap drive by en- 
couraging farmers in their com- 
munities to turn in their iron and 
steel scrap. 
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control of such insects from a single 
source, and industries concerned with 
problems in their field will have a more 
centralized point of contact. 

The problem of controlling insects 
that damage stored grains has been a 
matter of concern to this bureau for 
many years. Great progress has been 
made within the past decade in this 
field of research under the guidance of 
Dr. R. T. Cotton, leader of the bureau’s 
Manhattan, Kan., laboratory, who will 
continue to direct this phase of the new 
division’s research. 

Another phase of the investigations 
will be the control of insects that cause 
problems during manufacturing or 
processing. Except for research on con- 
trol of clothes moths and carpet beetles, 
this is a relatively new, yet highly im- 
portant, field. This phase of the re- 
search will be centered at the bureau’s 
laboratory at Savannah, Ga. The present 
Division of Control Investigations, lo- 
cated at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., also will be in- 
corporated into tha new division. 

It will be the duty of the entomolo- 
gists of the newly established division 
to find how insects that destroy stored 
products can be controlled, so that more 
feed, food and fiber can be made avail- 
able to the nation. 


Big Crop Ups Fire Hazards 

A big crop, with a consequent increase 
in processing, handling and storage of 
cotton, intensifies the necessity for pre- 
venting fires, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil is stressing in a Beltwide campaign. 

Urgency for getting the crop har- 
vested as rapidly as possible does not 
minimize importance of clean harvest- 
ing and of keeping matches, metals and 
rocks out of seed cotton, Claude L. 
Welch, the Council’s director of produc- 
tion and marketing states. He explained 
that these objects often are responsible 
for costly gin fires. They cause sparks 
when they strike metal during the gin- 
ning process. 

“With a heavy volume of cotton in 
transit and at gins and warehouses, 
possibilities of fires are increased. Fires 
not only can destroy thousands of bales 
of valuable cotton but can put costly 
plants out of business during a period 
when these facilities are essential in 
getting the crop processed, shipped or 
stored,” the Council’s production and 
marketing directors adds. 

Enforcement of the “No Smoking” 
rule and elimination of fire hazards, 
such as trash piles or patches of weeds 
and dry grass in all areas where cot- 
ton is being handled, processed or stored, 
can contribute substantially to the Belt- 
wide effort to prevent cotton fires, he 
said. 

While the National Cotton Council 
urged alertness to fire hazards in the 
industry, President Truman proclaimed 
Oct. 7-13 Fire Prevention Week and 
emphasized making fire prevention a 
daily habit. 


Philippine Exports High 


Exports of copra and coconut oil from 
the Philippines during August attained 
a new high for the year of 78,435 long 
tons of copra and 8,803 tons of coconut 
oil, equivalent to 92,400 tons in terms of 
copra or more than six percent above 
the previous high of 87,170 tons shipped 
in April. 
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India Hikes Export Duty 
On Vegetable Oilseeds 


The government of India has increased 
the export duty on peanuts and levied 
new duties on other vegetable oilseeds 
and oils. 

According to the trade, the new tax 
increases were expected to deal a severe 
blow to the entire oil industry, par- 
ticularly in those areas where large 
stocks of peanut oil were held. Most of 
these stocks had been accumulated to 
meet foreign commitments entered into 
before the initial export ban went into 
effect. The Madras Oil and Seeds Asso- 
ciation has made several representations 
to the government of India requesting 
. more liberal relaxation of the export 
an. 
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Textile Editors, Writers to 
Tour Delta Cotton Area 


A group of metropolitan textile writers 
and editors are abandoning their copy- 
desks for a journey to the cottonfields 
of the Mississippi Delta. 

They are scheduled to arrive in Mem- 
phis from New York on the afternoon 
of Oct. 2, to begin a three-day tour 
sponsored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, They will see cotton being harvested, 
and visit cotton gins, warehouses, com- 
presses, and cottonseed oil mills. 

Purpose of the tour is to provide the 
editors with on-the-spot information 
concerning various phases of producing, 
processing, and marketing raw cotton 
and cottonseed. It will point up the fact 
also that no other fiber-producing in- 
dustry in the U.S. can expand so rapidly 
and in such volume as cotton, and that 
this constitutes one of America’s great- 
est military and economic assets. 

Shortly after arriving at the airport 
in Memphis on Tuesday, the group will 
board a specially chartered plane for 
a flight to Greenville, Miss. The editors 
will visit the W. T. Wynn plantation 
near Greenville, later in the afternoon, 
and that evening will be dinner guests 
of the Wynns. 

Dr. D. Gray Miley, director, and W. E. 
Meek, agricultural engineer, will con- 
duct the tour of the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station at nearby Stoneville 
the following morning. Points of interest 
will include the ginning and fiber labora- 
tories as well as experimental plots of 
cotton. 

Luncheon as guests of Dr. C. R. 
Sayre, Scott, president and managing 
director of the Delta & Pine Land Co., 


is scheduled prior to an inspection of 
the 35,000-acre plantation of the com- 
pany that afternoon. A visit to the cot- 
ton fields where the crop is being har- 
vested both by field hands and by 
mechanical cotton pickers, and to one 
of the plantation gins is on the schedule. 
The group also will see crops of soy- 
beans and rice and pastures where live- 
stock are grazing. 

Departure of the specially chartered 
plane for the return flight to Memphis 
is booked for 6 p.m. Wednesday, in order 
that the editors may reach the Bluff 
City in time for a dinner that night at 
the Hotel Peabody, with the Memphis 
Cotton Exchange as host. 

Itinerary for the morning of the final 
day includes visits to the Cotton Ex- 
change floor, Front Street classing 
rooms, and the Federal Compress, and 
luncheon at the dining room of the 
First National Bank as guests of the 
bank. In the afternoon the writers will 
go out to the Hollywood mill of the 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. in Memphis. 
Here they will see cottonseed being un- 
loaded and cleaned, removal of linters 
and hulls, and crushing for cottonseed 
oil. 

Return to New York is 
Thursday night Oct. 4. 

Writers expected to make the trip 
include: Ashley Burner, Women’s Wear 
Daily; J. H. Carmical, New York 
Times; Herbert Caterson, Daily News 
Record; W. A. B. Davidson, Textile 
Age; Larry Miron, American Wool & 
Cotton Reporter. 

John Morahan, New York Herald- 
fribune; John Murray, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute; Doug 


scheduled 


Pidgeon, Journal of Commerce; William 
Plunkett, United Press. 

John Severance, Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants; Herman Shapes, 
Daily News Record; Prentice Thomas, 
Textile World; and John Williams, Wall 
Street Journal. 

Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the National Cotton 
Council, will accompany the group, 
along with several members of the 
Council staff. 


Oil Mill Men Told “it 
Pays to Advertise” 


The Educational Service of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
has a word of advice to oil mill operators 
who aren’t selling as much cottonseed 
mea! for fertilizer as they would like. 

The Educational Service suggests fol- 
lowing the example of one mill that 
features cottonseed meal as a ferti- 
lizer in its local newspaper. 

Oil mill men have been mailed letters 
by the Educational Sedvice to this effect, 
along with a proposed newspaper ad- 
vertisement stressing the value of cotton- 
seed fertilizer for more beautiful fall 
roses and better-looking spring lawns. 


Dr. Longnecker Gets Texas 
Research Foundation Post 

The Texas Research Foundation at 
Renner announced this week that Dr. 
Tom Longnecker has been named head 
of its agricultural research activities. 
He succeeds Dr. Howard B. Sprague, 
who was called to active service with the 
Air Force. 
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Argentine Tung Harvest 
Sets New Record 


The Argentine harvest of tung fruit 
in 1950-51 is estimated by trade sources 
at nearly 72,000 short tons, exceeding 
the previous record of approximately 
66,000 tons in 1948-49, The large harvest 
is attributed to unusually favorable 
climatic conditions throughout the grow- 
ing season. Crushing of the record crop 
began in July and will continue until 
next May or June. 

The industry, assuming an average oil 
extraction rate of 15.5 percent, indicates 
that the probable production of tung oil 
during the crushing year will be slightly 
above 11,000 tons. Some of the plants 
use only mechanical extraction which 
offsets the higher yield obtained by 
screw-type-solvent processes. 

The area in tung trees during 1950 
was reported officially by the Argentine 
government at 135,400 acres, showing 
little change from 1947 when major 
plantings were completed. Private 
sources in recent years have estimated 
the number of trees at 12 million, prac- 
tically all of which are now in produc- 
tion. The average yield of fruit per tree 
is expected to continue upward for 
several more years, with total produc- 
tion ultimately reaching a peak near 
110,000 tons. Assuming again an av- 
erage extraction rate of 15.5 percent, 
output of tung oil should approximate 
17,000 tons. 

It appears now that the 1948-49 crop 
of tung fruit has been officially under- 
estimated, and the 1949-50 crop has been 
overestimated. Since dried tung fruit is 
delivered throughout the year, the offi- 
cial report may not have distinguished 
clearly between crops. All the trade 
sources state that the 1949-50 tung crop 
was small, not exceeding 44,000 tons. 

Exports of tung oil during the first 
half of 1951 were reported unofficially 
at 4,748 tons, of which 4,370 tons were 
destined to the U.S. Total shipments re- 
ported similarly for 1950 were 11,699 
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tons, with the U.S. taking 87 percent. 
The total for 1951 is likely to be in line 
with last year. Thus, supplies from the 
present crop will make possible a su- 
stained export movement through the 
first half of 1952. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute’s practice in selling tung oil for 
export is to call for bids as the oil be- 
comes available, usually in lots of 330 o1 
550 tons. Purchases are made by ex- 
porters either for their own account or 
for principals abroad. 

Stocks held by crushers and by IAPI 
at present are believed to be a maximum 
of 2,200 tons. Monthly production of oil 
ranges from 830 to 1,650. 

Tung growers in Argentina, despite 
strong foreign demand and high export 
prices, show little interest in the crop 
and are not inclined to make new plant- 
ings. The IAPI has been retaining a 
substantial portion of the export sales 
price, amounting provisionally to 30 
percent at the present time. The offi- 
cial prices to growers in recent years 
have covered their costs but have not 
been sufficient indicement to expand 
the industry. Government authorities 
have urged frequently an expansion but 
have not seen fit to establish the in- 
ternal prices at incentive levels. 


Set Dates for °52 Cotton 
Week Celebration 


National Cotton Week for 1952 will 
be observed May 12 to 17, the National 
Cotton Council has announced. 

A comprehensive sales promotion, 
advertising and publicity campaign will 
be timed to coincide with Cotton Week 
activities. 

A sales promotion plan booklet is in 
preparation for advance distribution to 
retail outlets, manufacturers and news- 
paper publishers. The 24-page brouchure 
will carry advertising layout and copy 
suggestions, window and interior dis- 
play ideas, sales training material and 
other promotional techniques through 
which merchants can capitalize locally 
on the national impact of Cotton Week. 

Campaign literature will be adaptable 
to the spring and summer cotton selling 
season as well as to Cotton Week itself. 
It will be designed for application to 
women’s apparel, piece goods, home 
furnishings, domestics, men’s and boy’s 
furnishings and work clothing. 

The Council, official sponsor of the 
annual event, said that during 1951 Cot- 
ton Week last May some 2,000 depart- 
ment stores, specialty stores, men’s 
stores, furniture and carpet stores in 
46 states participated in the nationwide 
promotion. In some areas, stores re- 
portéd sales increases 10 percent above 
the normal season turnover in piece 
goods and cotton dresses as a result of 
Cotton Week promotions. 


Cleveland, Miss., Gin 
Destroyed by Fire 


The Producers Gin, Cleveland, Miss., 
was destroyed Sept. 12 by fire of un- 
known origin 

Seventeen bales of cotton were lost in 
flames that caused losses estimated at 
$150,000. Owners of the gin plan to 
rebuild at once if priority can be had 
for essential machinery. New machinery 
had been installed last season. 
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Pakistan Lowers Export 
Tax on Cotton 


The government of Pakistan on Sept. 
11 lowered the export tax on cotton from 
300 rupees per bale of 400 pounds gross 
(23.09 cents a pound) for all types to 
180 rupees (13.85 cents) for Punjab and 
Sind varieties and 100 rupees (7.70 
cents) for Desi varieties. The tax rate 
of 300 rupees went into effect on Nov. 
25, 1950. Forward sales of new-crop 
Pakistan cotton were permitted for the 
first time on Sept 11. 
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The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
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son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 
make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 
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1952-Crop Flaxseed 
Ready Now! Supports Are Set 


The USDA has announced that the 
national average support price for 1952- 
crop flaxseed grading No. 1 will be 
$3.77 a bushel. Terminal and county 


9 support rates will be announced later. 
Support will be implemented by loans 
and purchase agreements in most areas, 
but by direct purchase only in desig- 


nated Texas counties which produce 
winter flaxseed. The loans and purchase 
x agreements will be available from time 
12th Edition — Completely Revised of harvest through October 1952 in 
Arizona and California and through Jan. 
uary in 1953 in all other states, except 
that the direct purchases in Texas 
counties will be available only through 
, oe 3 yas4s : ‘ July 1952. 
2 last Y« s 4 s ‘ $ . , 
The last Y »PP s Code, 11th Edition (published 1937) has been Price support for the 1952 crop is 
completely revised and brought up to date, and is now ready for announced at this time in accordance 
. . i s ; ‘ae with provisions of the Agricultural Act 
immediate delivery. Included in this new edition are: of 1949, which stipulate that the level 
of price support for field crops will be 
announced, insofar as practicable, in ad- 
vance of planting. Planting will soon be 
% NEW WORDS and phrases for description of oils and under way in the early producing states 
: - % —Texas, Arizona and California. 
oilseed products as to method of extraction—hydraulic, Recently, the department announced 
i 1952-crop acreage goals for flaxseed to 
Expeller, solvent. be seeded this fall in the three winter 
growing states. The goal for Arizona 
NEW WORDS for linters cellulose settlements. is 10,000 acres; California, 75,000 acres; 
and Texas, 150,000 acres. These goals 
. MONE Laa . . af ‘ are smaller than the average seedings 
% NEW WORDS for milling in transit, destinations basis during the past five years but are larger 
F Ps than the plantings for the 1951 crop. 
f.o.b. cars certain points such as Decatur, IIl., etc. Goals for spring-sown 1952 flaxseed in 
~-- all states will be announced in advance 
NEW TERMS for Mexican purchases; various other of seeding next spring. 
: Price support for 1951-crop flaxseed 
new trading terms. —now being marketed—is a national 
average of $2.65 a bushel. The flaxseed 
- . to be harvested in 1952 will be supported 
NEW CODED LIST of Traders (buyers, refiners, brok- at a higher rate because flaxseed disap- 
pearance is currently exceeding pro- 
ers, dealers). duction and there is need to increase pro- 
duction above this year’s level. 
NEW CODED LIST of Oil Mills (cottonseed, peanut, Prior to World War II the U.S. im- 
ported about 50 percent of its flaxseed 
soybean, flaxseed, etc.) requirements. In recent years, all flax- 
seed requirements have been’ met 
through domestic production. 
The department estimates that on 
= 7 * 1 - the basis of Aug. 1 crop conditions total 
The lists of traders and oil mills are almost completely new, supplies of flaxseed and linseed oil, in 
due to many new firms, corporate name changes, firm dissolu- flaxseed equivalent, for the 1951-52 
marketing year will be 80.7 million 


tions, etc. The edition was revised by Wm. D. Yo who with bushels, as compared with 93.1 million 
‘ pp, fn : 
during the 1950-51 marketing year. 








his father edited and revised previous editions. 
Margarine Must Depend on 
Cottonseed, Soybean Oils 


Domestic vegetable oils in 1950 ac- 
counted for 98 percent of the total fats 
$10 and oils used in margarine, the same 

as the year before but almost 29 per- 
centage points above the 1937-41 av- 
erage. Animal fats conprised the other 
two percent, tie same as in 1949 but 
six percent less than in the prewar 
° ° period. 
Published and for sale exclusively by No foreign oils have been used in 
margarine in the last several years in 
e e e contrast to the prewar period when 
these oils constituted 22 percent of the 
e@ 0 on in an i t ress total. Although cottonseed oil was the 
mest important Nee used in orig ch 
in 1950, the gap between it and soybean 
3116 Commerce Street Dallas 1, Texas oil was hors th considerably. This re- 
flects the small cottonseed and the 
large soybean crops in that year. 


Order Your Copy Now! 
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New Cotton Products 
Make Big Hit 


@ New cotton products put on dis- 
play in Washington recently by the 
USDA made a big hit. A feature at- 
traction was a new cotton bag which 
holds water without loss of a single 
drop. Except for paraffin along the 
stitching, the bag is untreated. Secret 
of its water-resistant character is the 
fact that its fibers are 25 percent closer 
together. Another standout attraction of 
the show was a display of gowns in gay 
prints that had been made from 
fertilizer bags by the National Cotton 
Council. Still another item which hit 
the audience between the eyes was a 
new linen-like cloth made from low- 
grade, short-staple cotton. It dyes and 
launders easily, but costs only a cent 
per yard more than cotton cloth for 
cement sacks. 


What Won't They Do Next? 


@ Next thing you know, the scien- 
tists will be making cheese from the 
moon, or perhaps mixing up a batch of 
star dust from Mars. All of which is 
by way of saying that the world’s lead- 
ing scientific thinkers are again talking 
about interplanetary travel. At a recent 
gathering of scientists from 10 nations, 
it was pointed out that a trip to Mars 
is wholly possible—and in our time. 
Techniques for getting to Mars are al- 
ready known, it was reported. All that 
is needed is more time to perfect methods 
of setting up satellite waystations be- 
tween here and Mars—and more money 
to finance the venture. 


Corks from Peanut Shells 


@® To get down to 
here’s a new one of 
in peanut-growing areas of the U.S. 
Peanut shells are now being used to 
make an inexpensve cork which can be 
used in bottling soft drinks. Such new 
uses for by-products of southern crops 
won’t make millionaires out of farmers, 
but can be a big factor in widening 
profit margins. 


again, 
special interest 


earth 


Vew Filter May Save Lives 

@ The U.S. Public Health Service 
has come up with a new membrane 
filter which could cut down diseases 
carried by water. The new device, a thin 
disk about the area of a silver dollar, 
permits much faster testing of water. 
The filter could be of special value in 
rural areas by speeding up transfer of 
water samples to central laboratories 
for accurate testing. 
Old Hens Make Tender 

Chickenfurters 

@ Looking for ways to increase the 
value of old chickens, a researcher at 
Cornell University has come up with the 
chicken hot dog. His experiments prove, 
he says, that the chicken can be rolled 
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into the form of frankfurters, canned 
and put on sale at a price reasonable 
for consumers and profitable for poul- 
trymen. 


Eat Less, Live Longer 


@ Can 50 million Frenchmen be 
wrong? Statistics show that the French 
are eating less these days than formerly 
—but they are also living longer. Be- 
fore World War II, for example, the 
average Frenchman consumed 53 pounds 
of sugar per year. Now, he eats only 
approximately 33 pounds of the sweet 
stuff. He also consumes less grain prod- 
ucts, fats, potatoes and meat. Only 
things he eats more of than before the 
late war are fruits and vegetables .. . 
and he lives an average of almost 70 
years. That’s a long time compared with 
people of most other countries. 


Seed Sleuths Save Shekels 

@ USDA seed detectives are quiet 
and unobtrusive as sleuths go, but 
their work can save farmers money. In 
carrying out provisions of the Federal 
Seed Act, these “crop cops” are charged 
with the responsibility of detecting mis- 
labeled seed. The old hands in the busi- 
ness are adept at distinguishing the dif- 
ference, say between an alfalfa seed 
grown in the Southwest and one which 
comes from the Northwest. Shady opera- 
tors in the seed game sometimes mix an 
inferior variety of seed with a high- 
grade variety, selling the combination 
for the price of the better seed. How- 
ever, they don’t get away with it when 
the seed sleuth is on the ball. 


Want to Know Whom to Hire? 
@ An outfit in Chicago that calls 
itself Industrial Physchology, Inc., says 
it has worked out a method of hiring 
that can save employers time and money. 
The organization has developed a series 
of aptitude tests for 24 types of jobs 
that help point the finger at the right 
man or woman to do whatever work 
you need to get done. The techniques 
are based on a three-year study of 
some 300,000 workers, and they are 
aimed at being of special help to em- 
ployers of 750 persons or less. 


New Dye Traces Blood 

Movement 

@ Hospitals and doctors have a new 
dye which probably will be a big help 
to them in deciding what’s wrong with 
the rest of us. It’s a blue dye which, 
after injection, tells a doctor quite a 
story. It has been used to trace the 
spread of various infections and to find 
abscesses. It is also used to measure 
the efficiency of the heart and to detect 
any abnormalities of that organ. It may 
be used to measure the amount of 
oxygen in the blood or to tell how much 
blood is needed for a transfusion. This 
fine dyestuff is called “Evans Blue.” 


Frozen Beef More Tender 

@ Agriculture Department research- 
ers who have looked into the matter 
report that freezing tenderizes most 
cuts of beef—which could be an argu- 
ment for buying frozen cuts at self- 
service retail shops. In general, the 
USDA experts report, the “natural ten- 
derness which decreases with age of the 
animal was increased by freezing.” Rep- 
resentative cuts were used in the tests 
—from veal calves, 500-pound steers, 
900-pound steers, three-year-old barren 
heifers and 12-year-old cows. 
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Southern 


Cooks 
prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro- 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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U.S. 1951-52 Outlook: 


Edible Oil Outturn 
May Set New High 


The USDA predicts output of edible 
vegetable oils in the year beginning 
Oct. 1, 1951, may be about 10 percent 
larger than the record 1950-51 produc- 
tion of 4,400 million pounds. The pro- 
duction estimate includes the oil equiv- 
alent of soybeans and peanuts exported 
for crushing. 

Output of cottonseed, based on the ex- 
pected production of cotton lint, is es- 
timated at 6,990 thousand tons compared 
with 4,078 thousand tons in 1950. Pro- 
duction of soybeans for beans is placed 
at 273 million bushels compared with 
287 million a year ago. Production of 
peanuts picked and threshed may total 
1,742 million pounds compared with 
27019 million in 1950. However, peanuts 
available for crushing may be about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Output of lard in the year beginning 
October 1951 may be about five percent 
larger than the 2,800 million pounds 
produced a year earlier, but production 
of butter probably will be smaller than 





the 1,500 
1950-51. 

Production of 1951 crop flaxseed was 
indicated at 35.0 million bushels on 
Sept. 1, 3.0 million bushels less than on 
July 1, and 4.3 million below last year. 
Most of the decline came during July 
and reflects largely dry weather and 
rust in the important states of North 
Dakota and Minnesota. Wet weather in 
August has retarded maturity of the 
crop in Minnesota. Supplies of flaxseed 
and linseed oil in 1951-52 will be adquate 
for foreseeable needs, but government 
stocks will be reduced. 

Disappearance of domestic edible oils 
—cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn 
—in the first nine months of the 1950-51 
marketing year (October 1950-June 
1951) totaled 2,619 million pounds, 88 
million less than a year earlier. Ap- 
parent domestic disappearance in the 
first quarter was six percent larger 
than the year before, reflecting largely 
the accumulation of stocks of shortening 
and, to a lesser extent, salad and cook- 
ing oils in unreported positions. But in 
om second and third quarters these 
stocks were reduced and disappearance 
was six and 10 percent, respectively, 
less than a year earlier. 

The pattern of apparent disappear- 
ance of shortening in relation to a year 


million pounds expected in 
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earlier was similar to that for the edible 
vegetable oils. Apparent disappearance 
of both margarine and lard was con- 
siderably higher than a year earlier in 
each of the three quarters. 

Domestic disappearance of margarine 
in 1951 is likely to reach or exceed one 
billion pounds for the first time. A some- 
what wider than normal ratio between 
retail prices of butter and margarine 
and the recent repeal of prohibitions 
against the manufacture and sale of 
colored margarine by eight states with 
a total population of about 30 million 
people is encouraging the consumption 
of margarine. 

Consumption of margarine in 1951 
may be over 6.5 pounds per person com- 
pared with 6.1 pounds in 1950 and 2.7 
pounds in 1937-41. Butter consumption 
in 1951, on the other hand, may drop 
below the previous record low of 10.0 
pounds in 1948, compared with 10.8 
pounds in 1950 and the prewar average 
of 16.6 pounds per person. Output of 
butter in the first half of 1951 was 15 
percent below a year earlier and for 
the year as a whole will be considerably 
below the production in 1950. 

Net exports of fats and oils used 
principally for food (including the oil 
equivalent of oilseeds) totaled 517 mil- 
lion pounds in the April-June 1951 
quarter, 75 percent larger than in the 
preceding quarter and the highest quar- 
terly figure since April-June 1949. Lard, 
soybeans and soybean oil were the major 
items exported. Lard shipments were 
up 46 percent from the preceding 
quarter and the combined oil equivalent 
of soybeans and soybean oil were double 
the January-March figure. This _in- 
crease is believed to reflect at least in 
part, the lower prices prevailing for 
fats and oils. As domestic production of 
fats and oils will be increased and prices 
are expected to continue at moderate 
levels, exports in 1951-52 may be larger 
than in 1950-51. 


Indonesia Increases 
Copra Exports 


Exports of copra from Indonesia dur- 
ing August totaled 42,234 long tons. 
Shipments went to the following coun- 
tries: Western Germany, 18,894 tons; 
Netherlands, 14,334; United Kingdom, 
5,506; France, 3,000; and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 500 tons. January-August ship- 
ments of copra aggregated 302,824 tons, 
an increase of 87 percent from the cor- 
responding first eight months of 1950. 

Copra purchases by the Copra Foun- 
dation amounted to 46,250 tons in 
August—39,370 tons in East Indonesia 
and 6,880 tons in West Borneo. Pur- 
chases and exports for September were 
forecast at 40,350 and 34,450 tons, re- 
spectively. Deliveries to domestic oil 
mills were 4,050 tons in August. 


Valley Ginners, Oil Millers 
Boost Bollworm Drive 


To keep the pink bollworm control 
program going, ginners and oil mill 
operators in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley have “kicked in” a needed $6,000. 

It has been reported the government 
failed to appropriate enough money to 
keep the campaign in action. Valley gin- 
ners and oil mill men agreed on an 
assessment of $75 per plant for ginners 
and $200 for each oil mill. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e@ November 8-9—Fifth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, Chick- 
asha, Okla. For information, write Na- 
tional Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tenn., sponsor of the confer- 
ence. 


e March 3-4, 1952—Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Blidg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e March 24-25, 1952— Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., secretary. 


e March 30, 1952—National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary -treasurer. 


@ March 31, April 1-2, 1952 — Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. 
Stilley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, 
Texas, executive vice-president. For ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, Presi- 
dent Gin Machinery & Supply Assn., Inc., 
P. O. Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


e May 12-13, 1952 — Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, 
Okla. J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Blidg., 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21, 1952—National Cotton- 
seed Products Association’s annual con- 
vention. Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. S. M. Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5, 1952—Tri-States Cottonseed 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, 
Biloxi, Miss. L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, 
Memphis 5, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 8-9-10-11, 1952—North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers Association - South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint annual convention. The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina as- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 
Palmetto Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


Propose Mid-South Display 
Of Ginning Equipment 

A proposed annual Mid-South display 
of ginning machinery and supplies was 
greeted with enthusiasm by representa- 
tives of ginners associations and Mem- 
phis bankers at a meeting Sept. 17 in 
that city. 

The exhibition would be held at the 
Memphis Fairgrounds. The group heard 
the proposal from Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association. 

Executive committees of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Ginners’ Association and of 
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the Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, although agreeing with the plan, 
withheld action until their directors pass 
on it. Members of the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Cotton Ginners’ Association are ex- 
pected to assist if they do not join in 
the proposal. 


Mr. Bruton was authorized to arrange 
a meeting Sept. 30. to which represen- 
tatives of the City of Memphis, the 
Chamber of Commerce, compress opera- 
tors and cotton shippers would be in- 
vited. It is expected the proposal will be 
made effective on that date. 





Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample holes. 

Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, 
and looks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 


better for the purpose. 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
Sales Agent 
Dallas, Texas 
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CUT SEED LOADING TIME 
* With Porta-loader, One Truck does work of Two! 

time and labor with Boardman’s 

Porta-loader (portable loader). It’s made of strong 


aluminum alloy, with exclusive patented no-slip con- 
veyor belt! Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


THE BOARDMAN CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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at your office supply 
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DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS 
2510 SUTTON AVE. - ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 
Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators. 
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HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 











To Do A Good Job 
GINNING & MILLING 


The COTTON Crop 


You Need the Proper Tools... 


We’ve spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of ovr 
experience. 
Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 
Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 


HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 
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Must Produce Profit...or Else 





Orderly Marketing of 
Crop Is Essential 


a Memphis meeting of Beltwide 
producers emphasizes need for 
relief and stability in cotton mar- 
ket. Low prices, higher costs are 
discouraging many farmers from 
growing cotton. 


Orderly marketing of the 1951 cot- 
ton crop can go a long way toward 
stabilizing prices at reasonable levels 
and permit inherent domestic and world 
demand for cotton to exert itself. 

This was the consensus at the 
recent Beltwide producers hearing 
in Memphis before a subcommitte of the 
U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee 
headed by Senator John D. Stennis 
(D., Miss.). 

The Stennis group, which has been 
investigating the possibility of establish- 
ing a stockpile of cotton as a strategic 
military reserve, heard more than a 
score of witnesses representing leader- 
ship from nearly every cotton-producing 
state. All emphasized that the current 
banner cotton crop, estimated at 17.3 
million bales, was most costly and dif- 
ficult to produce. 

Farmers cannot produce cotton at a 
loss and remain cotton farmers, it was 
pointed out. They must be assured a 
price reflecting the true value of their 
crop, just as the nation must be assured 
that a full supply of cotton wil always 
be on hand for national security and 
the welfare of U. S. allies, the Stennis 
group was told. 

C. R, Sayre, a producer from Scott, 
Miss., and chairman of the steering com- 
mittee of the Beltwide Cotton Producers 
Committee, testified that efforts to pre- 
vent a dumping of the present crop 
have met with widespread success to 
date. The keystone of the orderly 
marketing program is built on a drive 
to put substantial amounts of cotton in 
the government loan early in the har- 
vesting season. By thus holding it off 
the market, the factors of supply and 
demand can later come into proper 
balance. 

“Stabilizing prices at reasonable levels 
would get many growers out of finan- 
cial difficulties and provide capital for 
production in 1952,” Mr. Sayre said. 
“Without orderly marketing, cotton will 
be unprofitable on too many farms this 
year to get high production next year 
without taking some of the hazards out 
of the deal.” 

Chairman Stennis, who was ac- 
companied at the Memphis hearing by 
U.S. Representatives Abernethy, Whit- 
ten and Smith of Mississippi and Con- 
gressman Gathings from Arkansas, 
heard other producers testify that while 
farmers had exceeded the government’s 
goal of 16 million bales this year, high 
costs, labor shortages and declining 
prices had dimmed enthusiasm for grow- 
ing the essential cotton fiber. At the 
same time, it was stressed that cotton 
stockpiling from this year’s quality 
crop, expansion of credits to speed ex- 
ports, stepped-up military buying and 
other means of boosting consumption, 
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would bring relief and stability in the 
market. 

In a concluding statement, Senator 
Stennis declared, “The situation is much 
more serious than I thought. The evidence 
shows that the producer has carried the 
load as long as he can. He has about 
reached his limit.” 

Witnesses who testified before the 
Congressional stockpiling group _in- 
cluded: C. C. Smith, chairman of Cot- 
ton Economics Committee, Delta Coun- 
cil, Greenwood, Miss.; H. L. Wingate, 
Georgia Farm Bureau president, Macon, 
Ga.; Christopher Keller, chairman, Belt- 
wide Cotton Producers Committee, Tal- 
lulah, La.; Joe Hardin, Arkansas Farm 
Bureau president, Grady, Arkansas.; 
Walter Hammond, Texas Farm Bureau 
president, Tye, Texas; Crews Reynolds, 
president, Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, Portageville, Mo.; Flake 
Shaw, North Carolina Farm Bureau 
president, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Me- 
Laurin, grower, Bennettsville, S. C.; 
Boswell Stevens, Mississippi Farm 
Bureau president, Macon, Miss.; C. R. 
Caviness, vice-president, National Bank 
of Commerce, Corinth, Miss.; Rep. 
Thomas Abernethy, Fourth District, 
Miss.; Rep. E. C. Gathings, First Dis- 
trict, Ark.; Rep. Frank Smith, Third 
District, Miss.; Rep. Jamie Whitten, 
Second District, Miss.; Maury Knowl- 
ton, Delta Council president, Perth- 
shire, Miss.; Ed Jones, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Nashville, Tenn.; Walte1 
L. Randolph, Alabama Farm Bureau 
president, Montgomery, Ala.; Harold 
Davis, vice-president, Oklahoma Farm 
Bureau, Roosevelt, Okla.; L. T. Barrin- 
ger, cotton buyer, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. 
M. K. Horne, economist, National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis, Tenn.; W. O. 
Fortenberry, president of National Cot- 
ton Giners’ Association, Lubbock, Texas; 
William M. Garrard, manager, Staple 
Cotton Co-operative Association, Green- 
wood, Miss.; and W. R. Squires, secre- 
tary, El Paso Irrigated Cotton Growers 
Association, El Paso, Texas. 


Agricultural Conservation 
Program Announced 


The 1952 Agricultural Conservation 
Program, announced by Gus F. Geissler, 
administrator of Production and Market- 
ing Administration, USDA, emphasizes 
conservation for production as well as 
protection of the Nation’s soil and water 
resources. 

The 1952 program includes’ such 
practices as seeding of grasses and 
legumes to protect the soil against 
erosion and to restore organic matter 
and fertility to the soil; establishing of 
cover crops and plowing under of green 
manure; application of lime and ferti- 
lizers to encourage growth of grasses 
and legumes; planting and maintain- 
ing of farm woodlots as a protection 
against erosion; construction of dams 
and terraces to check run-off and hold 
topsoil on farm; leveling of land, lining 
of ditches, and other irrigation practices 
to conserve water where crops are de- 
pendent on limited supplies for irriga- 
tion; and drainage of farmland that can 
be brought back into production. 


e While farm prices for lambs 
are not under ceilings, many buyers 
feel they can pay no more than 30 cents 
at county points, if wholesalers and re- 
tailers are to retain legal profit mar- 
gins under OPS ceilings. 
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CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oi! mill. Large capec- 
ity, low ing an i costs a ely 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 





San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 














EVERY YEAR 
WE'RE A “SELL QUT" 


THERE'S A REASON! 


LOCKETT “140” 
and 
"“STORMPROOF No. 1” 


ARE TOPS! 
LOCKETT SEED CO. 


P. O. BOX 1579 


— 
(denne) hk) 44°) VERNON, TEXAS 





























ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. Telephone: 
President BOwling Green 9-7104 


52 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 
American Cotton Linter Association 
Cotton Importers Association 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, Ill. 


CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


WOODSON -TENENT LASORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 














2 National Favorites! 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
. . . More popular every day wz Emulsorized for quick-method 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and > Naas 8 cakes . . . makes digestible, 


biscuits! good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


For — 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
© PEANUTS 


Self-Filling | Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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It was the first day of their vacation 
and the agitated husband stared miser- 
ably down the platform at the departing 
train. “If you hadn’t taken so long get- 
ting ready,” he admonished his wife, “we 
would have caught it.” 

“Yes,” the little woman rejoined, “and 
if you hadn’t hurried me so, we wouldn’t 
have so long to wait for the next one.” 

eee 

A man was driving in the country one 
day, and he saw an old man sitting on a 
fence rail watching the automobiles go 
by. Stopping to pass the time of day, the 
traveler said: 

“I never could stand living out here. 
You don’t see anything. You don’t travel 
like I do. I’m going all the time.” 

The old man on the fence looked down 
at the stranger slowly, and then he 
drawled: 

“I can’t see much difference in what 
I’m doing and what you're doing. I sit 
on the fence and watch the autos go by, 
and you sit in your auto and watch the 
fences go by. It’s just the way you look 
at things.” 

ef e 

A maid living in New England was 
walking through the woods one day and 
she came to a lovely little lake, without 
human habitation in sight. 

“My goodness!” she thought, “how long 
it is since I’ve been in swimming!” 

On impulse, she took off her clothes 
and folded them neatly on a rock and 
went into the water. After she’d had a 
fine swim, she came back to where she’d 
left her clothes, and there was a country 
rube sitting on the rock on top of them, 
giving her the eye. 

The maid was terribly embarrassed, 
but she never yet had lost control of a 
situation. At that moment her foot struck 
an old dishpan somebody had lost in the 
lake years before. Reaching down, she 
picked it up and held it like a shield to 
hide herself, and marched right up out 
of the water near the bumpkin. 

“Young man!” she demanded sternly. 
“Do you know what I think?” 

“Yes’m,” said the character, grinning 
wickedly. “You think there’s a bottom 
in that dishpan.” 

> 2 

Another difference between men and 
women is that women never brag about 
the ones that got away. 

ee e@ 

“Statistics show that more than a mil- 
lion women in the United States are 
overweight.” 

“Those, of course, are round figures?” 

e e e 

There weren’t many comforts and lux- 
uries back in Adam’s day, but few men 
have had more fun with a spare rib. And 
Adam started the fashion of laying the 
blame for his fault upon his wife. 

ee e@ 

Parber (looking at the young man’s 
sleek hair): “Do you want it cut, or shall 
I just change the oil?” 

eee 

“I’m a bit worried about my wife,” 
said Brown. “She was talking in her 
sleep, and saying: ‘No, Frank, no, 
Frank!’ ” 

“Well, what are you worrying about?” 
demanded his friend. “She said, ‘No,’ 
didn’t she?” 
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When Considering Improvements for Your Gin... 


CTech the ma 


Being Obtained in Your Territory from the 


Gullett Improved Fourteen Foot Master Extractor 


ve 3 iba : 


y The problem of spreading the cotton across the saw drum is solved by the use of the cen 
ter feed. This arrangement greatly increases the efficiency of hull and stick extraction. 
A greater volume of cotton can be correctly handled by using only one machine. 


The Gullett 14’ Extractor contains over 50 square feet of cleaning screen. As the cotton 
passes through this machine over such a wide cleaning screen area, and in an evenly dis- 
tributed manner, the leaf trash and dirt removal is equal to a good gravity cleaner. 


All kicker drums, stripper roller, brush and saw drum are steel constructed throughout 
without the use of wood covering. This important feature assures the customer many, 
many years of trouble-free operation. 

We have made many installations during 1950 using a Tower Drier and Pressure Cleaner 
ahead of the 14’ Master Extractor and a Tower Drier and Pressure Cleaner after the 


Extractor. For an overh<ad Cleaning, Drying and Extraction installation—this arrange- 
ment is outstanding in the field. 


Without obligation let us send an engineer to discuss your problems 
and suggest the best arrangement for your territory 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


























DOUBLE TYPE I! 


CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 





Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 




















ted, 


Tew Wig Bur Extractor 


ee 

vee | Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER — White for Bulletin Vo. 34-08 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° MEMPHIS ” ATLANTA 




















